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INTRODUCTION 

For  the  last  six  weeks  the  staff  of  the 
Edward  L.  Bernays  organization  has  been  encaged  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  physical,  economic  and  other 
conditions  of  Manhattan  Island  below  Fulton  Street, 
Recommendations  and  a  program  of  public  relations 
have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  this  survey. 

The  results  of  the  survey  by  the  members  of 
this  organization  are  reported  under  headings  in  the 
document  herewith.     These  facts  were  gathered  so  that 
there  might  be  a  wide  and  solid  foundation  of  data, 
on  the  basis  of  which  recommendations  could  be  made. 
These  facts  relating  to  the  physical  and  economic 
make-up  of  the  section  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  downtown  area. 
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This  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know, 
that  all  the  factual  material  has  been  gathered  together 
in  one  comprehensive,   coordinated  survey. 

This  data  confirms  the  original  findings  of 
the  Regional  Survey  of  New  York  in  1927,  which  concluded 
that  the  Wall  Street  section  would  continue  its  supremacy 
as  the  financial  center  of  America.     The  interdependence 
of  the  various  economic  units  in  the  area  as  well  as  the 
basic  fixed  factors  in  the  area  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
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PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AREA 

The  area  under  consideration  takes  in  one  square 
mile  at  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Upper  Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  East  River, 
on  the  west  by  the  North  River,  and  on  the  north  by 
Fulton  Street. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  district  is  the 
Battery,  a  small  park  of  about  21  acres,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Batterer  Place  and  State  Street. 

Abutting  the  park  at  South  Ferry  are  the  ferries 
to  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and  to  59th  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Adjoining  the  Staten  Island  ferry  terminal  is  the  United 
States  Barge  Office,  from  which  leave  boats  for  Governor's 
and  Ellis  Islands.    Here,  too,  are  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  United  States  Shipping  Com- 
missioner, and  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital.    At  the 
western  end  of  the  sea  wall  which  surrounds  the  island  at 
this  point  is  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

Going  north  from  Battery  Park  on  the  western 
shore  are  piers  providing  facilities  for  the  Iron  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Coast  Steamship  Company,  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ferries,  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ferries,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road ferries,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  ferries, 
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and  the  West  Shore  Railroad  ferries. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  after  passing  the  munici- 
pal ferry  'slips,  are  piers  accommodating  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  terminal,  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Spanish 
Royal  Mail  Line,  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  the  United 
States  Assay  Office,  the  American  Fruit  &  Steamship  Corpor- 
ation, the  Ward  Line,  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

Adjoining  Battery  Park  on  the  east  and  facing 
Bowling  Green,  the  oldest  park  in  the  city,  is  the  Custom 
House  situated  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.    To  the  rear  of 
the  Custom  House  in  Whitehall  Street  is  the  United  States 
Army  Building,  and  facing  the  Custom  House  across  White- 
hall Street  to  the  east  is  the  Produce  Exchange  Building. 

Going  north,  from  the  Custom  House  to  Fulton 
Street,  Broadway  presents  a  front  of  office  buildings 
broken  only  at  Wall  Street  by  Trinity  Church,  which,  with 
its  churchyard  forms  an  open  space  from  Broadway  to 
Trinity  Place,  across  which  it  is  faced  by  the  Curb  Ex- 
change.   Leading  off  from  Broadway  at  this  point  Wall 
Street  runs  east,  passing  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Sub-Treasury  at  Broad  Street,  and  continuing  on  to  the 
East  River. 

In  the  angle  between  Wall  and  Pearl  Streets  is 
a  spiderweb  pattern  of  streets  with  Exchange  Place, 
Beaver  Street,  South  William  and  Stone  Streets  radiating 


southwest,  and  Hanover,  William  and  Broad  Streets  crossing 
them  in  concentric  curves.     One  block  south  of  Wall  Street 
in  this  area  is  Hanover  Square,  the  center  of  commodity 
trading. not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  in  the  entire 
country.     North  of  Wall  Street,   in  William  Street,   in  the 
neighborhood  above  Liberty  Street,  are  buildings  in  which 
is  centered  the  major  part  of  the  insurance  activities  of 
the  city* 

In  the  streets  running  east  and  west  from  Broad- 
way above  Wall  Street  various  commercial  buildings  have 
been  erected,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Telephone 
Building  facing  on  West  Street,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Building  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Nassau  Streets. 

The  principal  arteries  of  the  district  are 
Broadway,  West  Street,  Nassau  Street  and  William  Street, 
The  distinguishing  physical  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
trict is  a  group  of  towering  buildings  which  dominate  the 
skyline,  rising  out  of  a  comparatively  flat  landscape. 

No  part  of  Manhattan  Island  has  had  greater 
thought  and  effort  devoted  to  its  reconstruction  and  pres- 
ent condition  than  has  this  southern  tip  of  the  island* 
Where  today  Battery  Park,  Pearl  Street  and  Broad  Street 
mark  important  centers  of  finance,  trade  and  commerce, 
waters  of  the  upper  bay  originally  intruded.     The  Aquarium, 
under  the  guise  of  Castle  Clinton,  was  300  feet  off  shore, 
which  formed  an  inlet  running  the  length  of  Broad  Street 


before  it  continued  up  on  lines  of  the  present  Pearl  Street. 
On  the  west  the  shore  lines  followed  the  general  direction 
of  Greenwich  Street. 
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Aerial  View  Snowing  Buildings  and  Waterfront  of  Downtown  Area, 
With  Brooklyn  and  Governor's  Island  in  the  Background 
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HISTORICAL  GROWTH 


It  would  be  impossible  to  appraise  the  growth 
of  the  industries  and  activities  which  characterize  the 
downtown. area  without  some  background  of  the  history  of 
the  area.     From  the  time  in  1610  when  the  shipwrecked 
crew  of  a  Dutch  trader  built  for  themselves  a  winter 
encampment  of  four  shelters  on  the  site  of  the  present 
41  Broadway,  to  become  the  first  white  residents  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  the  district  south  of .Fulton  Street  has 
been  rich  in  Historical  associations. 

When  Peter  Minuit  purchased  the  Island  from  the 
Indians  in  1626  he  completed  the  first  financial  transac- 
tion in  a  district  destined  to  become  the  financial  center 
of  a  hemisphere.    Wall  Street  has  been  dedicated  to 
financial  transactions  since  the  first  little  group  of 
brokers  met  under  a  buttonwood  tree  where  68  Wall  now 
stands,  to  form  the  first  stock  exchange  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  Tontine  Coffee  House  situated  between  Pearl 
and  Water  Streets  was  the  precursor  of  the  great  insurance 
center  that  today  stretches  along  William  Street. 

The  present  location  of  City  Hall  adjoining 
the  downtown  area,  is  a  natural  and  direct  result  of  the  . 
old  Stadt  Huys  at  what  is  now  77*  Pearl  Street  and  the  first 
City  Hall,  built  at  the  corner  of  Nassau'  and  Wall  Streets, 
was  the  home  of  the  city  government  until  the  present 
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building  was  completed  in  1812 • 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  Alexander 
Hamilton's  law  office  occupied  space  which  is  now  part  of 
the  Morgan  Bank  Building  at  23  Wall  and  that  his. tomb  is 
in  Trinity  Churchyard  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street.    No  man 
had  more  to  do  than  he  with  establishing  the  financial 
prestige  which  has  made  the.  downtown  area  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  Federal  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street,  where  the  Sub-Treasury  now  stands,  that  George 
Washington. took  the  oath  of  office  as  first  President  of 
the  nation. 

From  the  time  when  sailing  ships  anchored  off 
the  present  Pearl  Street,  the  area  has  been  a  center  of 
ships  and  shipping,  and  it  is  of  more  than  mere  histori- 
cal interest  that  Robert  Fulton  is  buried  beside  Hamilton 
in  Trinity  Churchyard. 

With  Alexander  Hamilton  at  23  Wall  Street  and, 
at  a  later  date,  with  Daniel  Webster's  residence  on  the 
site  of  the  present  19  Broadway,  a  basis  was  laid  for  the 
concentration  of  distinguished  law. firms  which  now  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  district. 

It  was  in  this  downtown  area  that  in  1693. the 
first  printing  press  was  set  up  by  William  Bradford.  The 
first  free  school  on  Manhattan  Island  was  established 
here  in  1703 *    In  1725  the  first  newspaper  on  the  Island 
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was  published  in  this  area,  and  ten  years  later  the  New 
York  Weekly  Journal  established  the  principle  of  a  free 
press  for  the  new  nation  in  the  trial  and  vindication  of 
its  publisher,  Peter  Zengler. 

The  present  location  of  New  York's  export 
facilities  traces  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  civili- 
zation on  Manhattan  Island.    The  present  Custom  House 
building,  which  forms  the  southern  background  for  Broadway, 
occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Netherland,  later  occupied 
by  the  West  India  Trading  Company.     It  was  this  -Vest 
India  Trading  Company  which  chose  the  south  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island  for  the  seat  of  government  and  for  a  ship- 
ping station  for  the  despatch  of  furs  across  the  Atlantic. 

Since  the  days  v/hen  old  New  York  became  known 

as  the  Flour  City,  from  which  are  derived  the  barrels  of 

flour  emblazoned  on  the  City  shield,  the  downtown  area 

has  been  the  center  of  commodity  trading  as  well  as  of 

exports.     In  his  book,   "Cradle  Days  of  New  York,"  Hugh 

Macatamney  writes: 

"The  name  Flour  City  was  given  to  old 
New  York  primarily  as  she  produced  after  1683  a 
grain  that  had  preference  in  all  foreign  markets. 
It  engaged  the  services  of  two-thirds  of  her  popu- 
lation in  bolting  and  packing,  and  from  it  she 
derived  a  large  revenue.     Indeed,  so  steady  was  the 
increase  in  revenue  and  population  from  the  further- 
ance of  this  industry  that  in  1697,  about  80  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  there  were 
4,302  inhabitants,  and  in  169  9  there  were  6,000. 
The  frarners  of  the  Lav;  of  1683,  by  which  this 
monopoly  was  given  to  the  colony,  compelled  a  rigid 
system  of  inspection  of  all  flour  made  for  export, 
and  because  of  this  it  maintained  its  supremacy 
over  the  flour  of  the  Old  World  and  enriched  its 
producers. " 
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At  the  corner  of  Cortlandt  Street  and  Broadway 
once  stood  the  windmill  of  Peter  Mesier.     Farther  south, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Greenwich  and  Albany  Streets, 
is  the  site  of  the  old  Planters'  Hotel,  now  used  as  a 
restaurant.     Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  his  sister  stayed 
■here,  and  it  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  Southern 
people.     The  cotton  planters'  meetings  here  were  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  the  Cotton  Exchange. 

Maiden  Lane  was  originally  a  path  along  the 
bank  of  a  brook  where  Dutch  maidens  did  their  washing. 
It  did  not  begin  to  assume  the  character  of  a  jewelry 
district  until  about  1840. 

A  visitor  to  New  York  in  1807  described 
Broadway  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery  as  containing 
"nearly  all  private  houses,  built  of  red  brick  and 
occupied  by  the  principal  merchants  and  gentry  of 
New  York. "     Farther  up,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
Broadway  between  Wall  Street  and  Fulton  was  "lined 
with  large,  commodious  shops  of  every  description, 
well  stocked  with  European  and  Indian  goods  and  ex- 
hibiting as  splendid  and  varied  a  show  in  their 
windows  as  can  be  met  with  in  London.     There  are 
several  extensive  bookstores,  print  shops,  music  shops, 
jewelers  and  silversmiths,  hatters,   linen  drapers, 


*  * 

;  j 


milliners,  pastry  cooks,  coach  makers,  hotels  and  coffee 
house  s . *• 

As  the  section  where  all  New  York's  business 
was  originally  carried  on,  the  downtown  area  can  trace 
the  roots  of  its  own  activities  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  city,  and  can  also  lay  claim  to  nurturing  nearly 
all  the  professions  and  trades  which  have  developed  to 
dominate  other  parts  of  Manhattan. 


*  From  "Lower  Manhattan,"  published  by  the  City 
History  Club. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 


With  14  subway  stations,  8  elevated  stations, 
the  terminals  of  5  ferry  lines  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Hudson  Tubes  concentrated  in  the  square  mile  below 
Fulton  Street,  downtown  New  York  today  possesses  trans- 
portation facilities  unequalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Three  subway  systems  serve  this  district:  the 
Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company  system,  the  Brooklyn- 
Manhattan  system,  and  the  new  Independent  system 
operated  by  the  city  government.  The  downtown  area  is, 
in  effect,  a  central  point  from  which  the  subway  and 
elevated  lines  of  the  city  radiate  to  the  farthest 
residential  sections  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  3rooklyn  and 
Queens . 

THE  INTERBORO  SYSTEM 

The  Interboro  subway  system  has  two  principal 
lines  serving  the  district:  the  Lexington- 4th  Avenue  Line 
and  the  Broadway~7th  Avenue  Line. 

Lexinp;ton-4th  Avenue  Line 

The  LexinGton-4th  Avenue  Line  has  three 
stations  in  the  downtown  area,  at  Fulton  Street  and 
Broadway,  at  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  and  at  Bowling 
Green  and  Broadway,  in  addition  to  a  station  at  South 
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Ferry  which  it  shares  with  the  Broadway-? th  Avenue  Line. 

From  these  stations  the  Lexington-4th  Avenue 
Line  runs  north  through  the  east  side  of  Manhattan  Island 
into  the  3ronx,  where  it  divides  into  three  principal 
branches.     The  first  of  these  runs  up  Jerome  Avenue  to 
the  Woodlawn  station  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park;  the  second 
proceeds  along  V/estchester  Avenue  and  White  Plains  Road 
to  East  241st  Street  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Mount  Vernon;  the  third  main  branch,  running  along 
Southern  Boulevard  and  Westchester  Avenue,  continues 
on  to  the  Pelham  Bay  Park  section  of  the  Bronx. 

From  the  same  stations  in  the  downtown  area 
the  Lexington~4th  Avenue  Line  crosses  under  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn,  running  along  Fulton  Street  and 
Flatbush  Avenue  to  the  Atlantic  Avenue  station.  From 
this  point,   in  conjunction  with  the  3roadway-7th  Avenue 
Line,  it  is  possible  to  continue  on  by  Eastern  Parkway 
and  Livonia  Avenue  to  a  terminal  at  New  Lots  Avenue,  and 
along  No strand  Avenue  to  a  terminal  at  Flatbush  Avenue. 

Broadway-7th  Avenue  Line 

The  3roadway-7th  Avenue  Line,   in  addition  to 
the  common  terminal  at  South  Ferry,  has  stations  within 
the  downtown  area  at  Wall  and  Williams  Street,  at  Fulton 
Street,  at  Rector  Street,  and  at  Cortlandt  Street. 
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The  main  line,  running  up  Varick  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  swings  over  to  Columbus  Circle  from 
Times  Square  and  continues  up  Broadway  to  the  northern 
tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  where  it  crosses  the  Harlem 
River  and  continues  to  242nd  Street  at  the  western  end 
of  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

At  96th  Street  and  Broadway  a  branch  turns  off 
to  110th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue,  continuing  up  over  the 
Bronx  River  to  run  east  on  149th  Street,  Southern 
Boulevard  and  White  Plains  Road  to  a  northern  terminal 
at  East  241st  Street,  over  the  same  tracks  as  the 
Lexington-4th  Avenue  Line. 

At  42nd  Street  both  the  Broadway-7th  Avenue 
Line  and  the  Lexington-4th  Avenue  Line  connect  with  the 
Queensboro  Line  which  runs  east  from  Times  Square ♦ 
under  the  East  River  to  Queensboro  Plaza,  at  which  point 
it  branches  into  a  northerly  line  running  along  Second 
Avenue  to  Ditmars  Boulevard,  and  an  easterly  line  running 
along  Queens  Boulevard  and  Roosevelt  Avenue  to  Main 
Street,  Flushing. 

From  its  Wall  and  V/illiam  Street  station  in 
the  downtown  area.,  the  Broadway-^th  Avenue  Line  crosses 
under  the  East  River  to  3orough  Hall,  Brooklyn,  where 
its  tracks  continue  on  to  terminals  at  New  Lots  Avenue 
and  Livonia  Avenue  and  at  Flatbush  and  No strand  Avenues. 
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ELEVATED  LINES 

In  addition  to  its  subway  lines  the  Interboro 
system  controls  the  elevated  railway  system  which  has 
four  principal  lines  running  through  I.lanhattan,  Queens 
and  the  Bronx.  These  elevated  lines  are  known  respectively 
as  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  Line,  the  Third  Avenue 
Elevated  Line,  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Line  and  the 
Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Line. 

Second  And  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Lines 

All  these  lines  have  a  common  terminal  within 
the  downtown  area  at  South  Ferry.  From  this  point  the 
Second  and  Third  Avenue  Lines  have  stations  at  Hanover 
Square  and  Fulton  Street  on  Pearl  Street.  At  Chatham 
Square  the  Third  Avenue  Line  branches  off  to  a  downtown 
terminal  at  City  Hall.  From  Chatham  Square  the  Second 
Avenue  Line  runs  along  First  and  Second  Avenues  to  the 
Harlem  River,  which  it  crosses,  and  on  tracks  which  it 
chares  with  the  V/est  Farms  subway  line  runs  east  through 
the  Bronx  to  a  terminal  at  Freeman  Street  and  Southern 
Boulevard. 

At  59th  Street  the  Second  Avenue  Line  has  a 
branch  running  east  across  the  Queensboro  Bridge  to 
Queens  Plaza,  where  in  common  with  the  Queensboro  subway 
route,  it  branches  to  Ditmars  Boulevard  and  to  Main  Street, 
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Flushing. 

The  Third  Avenue  Line  with  downtown  terminals 
at  South  Ferry  and  City  Hall  runs  north  along  Third 
Avenue  to  129th  Street  where  it  crosses  the  Harlem  River 
and  continues  north  through  the  Bronx  to  Bronx  Park,  and 
along  Webster  Avenue  to  connect  with  the  tracks  of  the 
White  Plains  subway  line  to  reach  a  terminal  at  East 
241st  Street. 

Sixth  Avenue  And  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Lines 

The  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Line,  from  the  South 
Ferry  terminal  and  stations  at  3attery  Place,  Rector 
Street  and  Cortlandt  Street,  runs  along  Church  Street, 
West  Broadway,  and  Sixth  Avenue  to  53rd  Street,  where  it 
turns  west  to  connect  with  the  tracks  of  the  Ninth  Avenue 
Elevated  Line  and  continues  north  on  routes  common  to 
both  lines. 

The  Ninth  Avenue  Line,  with  stations  at  South 
Ferry,  Battery  Place,  Rector  Street  and  Cortlandt  Street 
on  G-reenwich  Street,  runs  along  Ninth  Avenue  and  Columbus 
Avenue  to  110th  Street,  where  it  swings  west  to  Eighth 
Avenue  and  along  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Polo  Grounds  at 
155th  Street.  From  155th  Street  it  crosses  the  Harlem 
River  to  167th  Street,  where  it  continues  north  on  Jerome 
Avenue  on  the  tracks  of  the  Jerome  Avenue  subway  line  to 
Woodlawn. , 
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BROOKLYN-I.iANHATTAN  SYSTEM 

The  BMT  has  five  stations  in  the  downtown  area, 
at  Whitehall  Street,  Rector  Street,  Cortlandt  Street  and, 
on  the  Nassau  Street  Loop,  at  Fulton  Street  and  at  Broad 
Street.  From  Rector  Street  the  Broadway  line  continues 
up  Church  Street  to  Fulton,  where  it  swings  east  to 
Broadway  and  continues  up  Broadway  to  59th  Street.  Here 
it  turns  east  to  cross  the  Queensboro  Bridge  into  Queens, 
where  its  tracks  are  co-terminous  with  those  of  the 
Queensboro  system  of  the  Interboro  to  Ditmars  Boulevard 
and  Main  Street,  Flushing. 

The  Nassau  Street  Loop  of  the  Broadway-4th 
Avenue  Line  runs  from  its  Wall  and  Broad  Street  station 
to  the  Municipal  Building  and  Essex  Street  where  on 
elevated  tracks  it  crosses  Williamsburgh  Bridge  and  runs 
along  Broadway  and  Jamaica  Avenue  to  168th  Street,  in 
Jamaica. 

From  its  stations  in  the  downtown  area  the 
Broadway-7th  Avenue  subway  crosses  under  the  East  River 
to  connect  with  the  4-th  Avenue  Line,  the  New  Utrecht 
Avenue  Line,  and  the  Sea  Beach  Line  with  respective 
terminals  at  95th  Street,  Bay  50th  Street  and  Coney  Island, 
all  these  terminals  adjoining  the  territory  in  and  about 
Coney  Island  and  Fort  Hamilton. 
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INDEPENDENT  CITY-OPERATED  SYSTEM 

From  its  station  at  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway 
(Broadway-Nassau)  the  Independent  city-operated  subway 
continues  up  Church  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  to  West  8th 
Street  where  it  turns  west  to  14th  Street  and  continues 
up  Eighth  Avenue  and  Central  Park  V/est  to  207th  Street 
and  Broadway.  A  branch  of  the  Independent  subway  crosses 
the  Harlem  River  above  155th  Street  and  continues  up  the 
Grand  Concourse  to  Hosholu  Parkway. 

From  Fulton  Street  a  tunnel  carries  the 
Independent  subway  to  Jay  Street,  Borouji  Hall,  Brooklyn, 
from  which  it  runs  to  Church  Avenue. 

With  all  the  facilities  outlined  above,  the 
downtown  area  provides  a  focal  point  for  more  than  6 
million  people.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
facilities  are  utilized  may  be  0ained  from  the  record  of 
fares  paid  on  subways  and  elevated  lines  in  the  downtown 
district. 

During  1934-  108,478,055  passengers  boarded 
one  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  at  stations  within  this 
area. 

HUDSON  AND  I.iANHATTAN  TUBES 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  transit  lines 
radiating  from  the  downtown  area,  the  Hudson  River 
tunnels  of  the  Hudson  and  llanhattan  Railroad  Company, 
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with  their  New  York  entrance  in  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Building  at  Cortlandt  and  Church  Streets,  make  a  large 
and  populous  section  of  New  Jersey  readily  accessible 
from  the  downtown  district.  Hudson  tunnel  trains  run 
from  the  Cortlandt  Street  terminal  to  Jersey  City,  where 
they  pass  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  Exchange 
Place  and  the  Erie  Railroad  station  at  the  foot  of 
Pavonia  Avenue,  and  continue  on  to  Newark.  From  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City,  a  branch  runs  to  Hoboken,  to  connect 
with  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

During  1934  -  52,876,302  passengers  boarded 
the  Hudson  tunnel  trains  at  the  Cortlandt  Street  terminal. 

FERRIES 

Five  ferry  lines  provide  outlets  to  New  Jersey, 
Staten  Island,  and  Brooklyn,  from  terminals  on  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  the  downtown  area. 

At  Cortlandt  Street  the  Penns3rlvania  Railroad 
ferry,  connecting  Manhattan  and  the  New  Jersey  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  opens  up  the  transportation 
facilities  which  radiate  from  that  point. 

At  Cortlandt  Street,  also,  is  the  Manhattan 
terminal  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  ferry,  connecting 
Manhattan  with  the  New  Jersey  station  of  that  railroadi 

At  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street  in  Manhattan 
the  ferries  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  provide 
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transportation  to  its  New  Jersey  stations. 

From  Whitehall  Street  and  South  Street 
municipal  ferries  run  to  Staten  Island,  to  Bedloe's 
Island,  to  Ellis  Island  and  to  Atlantic  Avenue  and  39th 
Street  in  Brooklyn.  The  Staten  Island  ferry  affords  quick 
transportation  for  the  175,000  residents  of  Staten  Island 
to  the  downtown  area. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  traffic  on  all  the 
ferries  serving  the  area  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that, 
during  1934  -  53,396,104  passengers  were  carried  on  these 
ferries. 

Besides  these  foot  passengers,  4,418,029 
automobiles  and  their  drivers  crossed  on  one  of  the 
ferries  indicated  above. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  transit  lines  and 
ferries  serving  the  district,  the  Broadway  surface  line 
of  the  New  York  Railways  traverses  the  district  from 
South  Ferry  to  Fulton  Street  on  its  way  to  upper  New  York. 

A  summary  of  available  statistics  discloses 
that  during  1934  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
downtown  area  carried  out  of  the  district  more  than 
225,000,000  passengers. 
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ACCESSIBILITY 


Accessibility  of  the  downtown  area,  from  all 
points  of  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  evident 
from  the  following  summary  of  running  time  from  the 
downtown  area: 
Distance 


Wall  Street  and  Broadway  to 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Wall  Street  to  New  Lots  Avenue, 
Brooklyn 

Wall  Street  to  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Brooklyn 

Wall  Street  to  Grand  Central 
Station 

"Wall  Street  to  125th  Street 

Wall  Street  to  Woodlawn 

Wall  Street  to  Pelhara  Bay  Park 

Wall  Street  to  East  241st  Street 
(city  limit) 

Wall  and  William  Streets  to 
Pennsylvania  Station 

Wall  Street  to  96th  Street  and 
Broadway 

Wall  Street  to  125th  Street 
Wall  Street  to  242nd  Street 


Time 

9-o-  minutes 

31j  minutes 

27>;  minutes 

10a  minutes 
20-g-  minutes 


444-  minutes 


45  minutes 

54-jV  minutes 

lOi  minutes 

19  minutes 
25  minutes 

46  minutes 
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FACILITIES  FOR  1. 10 TOR  TRAFFIC 


'what  motor  traffic  actually  exists  in  the 
downtown  area  is  composed  chiefly  of  two  main  divisions, 
that  which  brin0s  executives  to  their  offices,  and 
commercial  traffic  serving  the  ships  and  buildings  in 
the  district. 

Access  by  motor  to  the  downtown  area  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  the  west  side 
elevated  highway  running  from  ?2nd  Street  and  Riverside 
Drive  to  Canal  Street. 

Parking  space  is  provided  for  motors  in  the 
wide  streets  on  the  waterfront,  thus  relieving  the 
streets  tributary  to  Broadway  of  congestion. 
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FOOT  AND  VEHICULAR  TRAFFIC 


Y/ith  a  favorable  geographical  contour  in  the 
form  of  a  rounded  triangle  approximately  nine  city 
blocks  in  each  direction,  the  area  between  Fulton  Street 
and  the  Battery  is  able  to  conduct  its  internal  business 
without  resorting  to  any  transportation  system. 

From  a  central  point  within  the  area,  such  as 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  all  parts  of  the 
area  are  within  easy  walking  distance. 

Because  of  its  geographical  location  at  the 
tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  forms,  in  effect,  a  dead- 
end for  through  traffic,  the  downtown  area  is  free  from 
any  concentration  of  vehicular  movement,  and  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another  within  the  district  there  is 
little  delay  for  the  pedestrian  in  crossing  intervening 
streets  and  avenues. 

An  indication  of  the  pedestrian  movement 
within  the  district  may  be  gained  from  a  count,  made  by 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  City  between  May  14 
and  May  17,  1934,  of  pedestrians  passing  eight  given 
points  in  the  downtown  area. 

This  study  showed  a  movement  of  342,421  people 
during  the  eight  test  periods. 

A  similar  count  made  by  the  Police  Department 
of  vehicular  traffic  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
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revealed  that  4461  cars  passed  three  Given  points  during 
three  test  periods  in  the  downtown  area  as  compared  with 
a  corresponding  figure  of  15,866  cars  passing  five  given 
points  in  the  midtown  section  of  Manhattan. 

The  low  percentage  of  automobile  traffic  in 
the  downtown  area  is  not  only  a  real  factor  for  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  pedestrians  but,  according  to 
the  United  States  Health  Service,  it  is  also  important 
in  relation  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  workers  in  the 
district. 

In  a  report  issued  in  1928  by  the  Health 
Service,  J.J.  Bloomfield  and  H.S.  Isbell,  department 
chemists,  write  as  follows: 

"That  automobile  exhaust  gas  is  highly 
poisonous  has  been  established  beyond  question.  Perhaps 
no  other  toxic  substance  has  received  so  much  attention 
of  late,  as  indicated  by  the  ever  increasing  literature 
on  the  subject.  *** 

"Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  automobiles, 
the  problem  of  the  pollution  of  the  air  of  city  streets 
has  come  to  the  fore  and  many  hygienists  express  deep 
concern  over  this  problem.  Certain  types  of  automobiles 
of  large  gasoline  consumption,  such  as  trucks  and 
omnibuses,  are  becoming  almost  as  numerous  in  the  streets 
of  large  cities  as  pleasure  cars;  and  with  the  new  systems 
of  traffic  control  in  vogue  in  the  cities,  much  starting, 
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stopping  and.  idling  of  engines  has  become  necessary. 
All  these  factors  are  conducive  to  the  greater  production 
of  exhaust  gas ,   so  that  at  times  a  haze  of  blue  smoke 
may  actually  be  seen  hanging  over  the  streets  of  some 
of  our  cities. " 

"In  1923  Henderson  and  Haggard  reported  the 
conditions  in  the  streets  of  Mew  York  and  New  Haven  as 
regards  atmospheric  pollution  by  automobile  exhaust  gas. 
These  Investigators  made  numerous  tests  under  a  great 
variety  of  atmospheric  and  traffic  conditions.  They 
concluded  that  a  definite  hazard  existed  in  the 
congested  areas  of  our  large  cities,  and  they  recommended 
the  vertical  exhaust  pipe  discharging  above  the  breathing 
level  as  a  means  of  amelioration. 

"It  appeared  from  this  study  that  traffic 
patrolmen  would  be  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  exhaust  gases  in  the  streets;  and  in  1926,  Wilson, 
Gates,  Owen  and  Dawson  reported  blood  tests  made  on 
traffic  patrolmen  in  Philadelphia..  These  workers 
examined  the  blood  of  traffic  patrolmen  after  an  ordinary 
eight-day1 s  work,  and  found  it  to  contain  from  0  to  30 
per  cent  carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin,  enough  to  be 
associated  in  some  cases  with  mild  subjective  symptomis." 
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BUILDINGS 


In  the  area  between  Fulton  Street  and  the 
Battery  there  are  at  the  present  time  1,214  buildings 
with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $734,000,000. 

The  Greater  number  of  these  structures  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  scattered  among  them 
are  buildings  which  date  far  backs  for  instance,  Fraunces' 
Tavern  at  54  Pearl  Street  was  erected  in  1719, 

OFFICE  STRUCTURES 

Within  the  area  there  are  436  office  structures 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  47,029,671  square  feet.  At 
the  present  time  these  office  structures  hold  11,591 
separate  tenants  and  have  a  daytime  population  of  216,200. 

These  office  buildings  constitute  one  of  the 
show  places  of  the  world,  and  to  a  spectator  on  an 
incoming  steamship  present  a  picture  of  massed  bulk 
and  height  which  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  on  earth. 
Outstanding,  in  the  order  of  their  height,  are  60  Wall 
Tower,  £  ik  of  Manhattan  Building,  City  Bank  -  Farmers 
Trust  Building,  Irving  Trust  Building,  Singer  Building, 
Continental  Bank  Building,  Equitable  Trust  Building, 
Bankers  Trust  Building,  Chase  National  Bank  Building, 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Company  3uilding, 

With  more  than  216,000  people  working  within 
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an  area  that  is  not  more  than  nine  city  blocks  in  any 
direction,  the  office  structures  of  the  downtown  district 
constitute  a  city  in  themselves. 

The  tenants  in  the  43S  office  structures  —  and 
by  tenants  are  meant  lessees  or  owners  —  may  be  roughly 
divided  as  follows: 

Office  tenants  10,586 

Manufacturing  tenants: 
Clothing  7 
Food  &  drink  1 
Printing  &  publishing  11 
All  other  27  46 

V/holesale  tenants  39 

Retail  tenants; 

Food  stores  17 

Drug  stores  26 
Restaurants  & 

lunchrooms  170 

Apparel  stores  139 
Furniture  & 

household  appliances  7 

General  merchandise  50 

Service  for  other 

tenants  137 

All  other  174  720 


TOTAL      11 , 391 

FACTORY  STRUCTURES 

While  the  downtown  area  is  overwhelmingly  an 
office  area  and  manufacturing  has  been  crowded  out  by 
the  superior  demands  of  executive  activities,  there  are 
within  the  district  35  factory  structures  with  a  total 
rentable  area  of  600,571  square  feet  and  a  daytime 
population  of  821  people. 
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The  manufacturing  tenants  of  these  factory 

structures  are  divided,  as  follows: 

Printing  &  publishing  5 
Food  &  drink  6 
Clothing  1 
All  other  5 

TOTAL  17 


LOFT  STRUCTURES 

There  are  200  loft  structures  within  the 
downtown  district  with  a  total  rentable  area  of  4,032,382 
square  feet  and  a  daytime  population  of  4,580 

The  purposes  for  which  these  loft  structures 

are  used  are  as  follows: 

Manufacturing' tenants: 
Clothing  '  5 

Food  &  drink  7 
Printing  ^publishing 

122 

All  other  294  428 

Warehousing  tenants: 
Storage  of  goods  8 
Commercial  garages      1  9 

Wholesale  tenants  114 

Retail  tenants: 

Food  stores  10 
Drug  stores  1 
Restaurant s  & 
lunchrooms  73 
Apparel  stores  68 
Furniture  & 
household  appliances 

14 

General  merchandise  16 
Service  35 
All  other  39  256 
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Office  tenants  62 

TOTAL  869 


CONVERTED  LOFT  STRUCTURES 

There  are  115  converted  loft  structures  in 
the  downtown  district  with  a  rentable  area  of  1,562,644 
square  feet  and  a  daytime  population  of  1,389. 

Tenants  by  type  in  these  converted  loft 

structures  are  as  follows: 

Manufacturing  tenants: 
Clothing  4 
Food  &  drink  10 
Printing  &publishing 

18 

All  other  _J4  7  6 

Warehousing  tenants: 

Storage  of  .goods   3  3 

Wholesale  tenants  50 

Retail  tenants: 

Food  stores  12 
Drug  stores  2 
Restaurants  & 
lunchrooms  41 
Apparel  stores  15 
Furniture  & 

household  appliances  6 
General  merchandise  8 
Service  32 
All  other  _19  13  5 

Office  tenants  34 


STORE  STRUCTURES 


TOTAL  298 


There  are  74  store  structures  in  the  downtown 
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district  with  a  daytime  population  of  1,912. 


The  retail  tenants  in  these  stores  are 

divided  as  follows: 

Food  stores  8 
Restaurants  & 
lunchrooms  40 
Apparel  stores  17 
Furniture  & 
household  appliances 

13 

General  merchandise  17 
Service  9 
All  other  _20 

TOTAL  124 


WAREHOUSE  STRUCTURES 

There  are  162  warehouse  structures  in  the 
downtown  district  with  a  rentable  area  of  2,019,110 
square  feet  and  a  daytime  population  of  1,514. 

Tenants  by  type  in  these  warehouse  structures 

are  as  follows: 

Warehousing  tenants: 

Storage  of  goods        38  38 

Wholesale  tenants  115 

Retail  tenants: 

Food  stores  1 

Restaurants  & 

lunchrooms  2 

Gasoline  filling 

stations  2 

Service  1 

All  other   L_  7 

Office  tenants  1 

TOTAL  161 
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HOTEL  STRUCTURES 

There  are  no  hotel  structures  in  the  downtown 

district. 


GARAGE  STRUCTURES 

There  are  6  Garage  structures  in  the  downtown 
district  with  capacity  for  the  storage  of  530  cars  and 
a  daytime  population  of  40.  While  these  buildings  are 
used  almost  exclusively  for  garage  purposes,  8  radio 
stores  are  located  in  these  structures. 

ROOMING  AND  LODGING  HOUSE  STRUCTURES 

There  are  24  structures  in  the  downtown 

district  used  for  rooming  and  lodging  houses  and 

providing  897  guest  rooms.  These  structures  have  a 

daytime  population  of  299. 

Tenants  by  type  in  rooming  and  lodging  house 

structures  are  as  follows: 

Food  stores  5 
Restaurants  & 

lunchrooms  8 

Apparel  stores  1 

General  merchandise  1 


RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 

In  the  downtown  district  there  are  162 
residential  structures  with  1,244  apartments.  Even 


Service 
All  other 


6 
1 


TOTAL 


22 
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these  residential  structures  are  not  entirely  devoted 
to  residential  purposes,  as  there  are  782  residential 
tenants  and  198  non-residential  tenants  in  these 
buildings. 

Tenants  in  residential  structures  are  divided 

as  follows: 

Residential  tenants  782 

Manufacturing  tenants: 
Food  &  drink  3 
Printing  & 

publishing  3 

All  other   1_  7 

Wholesale  tenants  4 

Retail  tenants: 

Food  stores  25 

Drug  stores  2 

Restaurants  & 

lunchrooms  61 

Apparel  stores  9 

Furniture  & 

household  appliances  6 

General  merchandise  12 

Service  47 

All  other  _L1  173 

Office  tenants  14 

TOTAL  980 

Without  considering  store,  residential, 
garage,  or  rooming  house  structures,  the  business 
buildings  in  the  downtown  district  have  a  rentable 
area  of  55,304,378  square  feet.  Some  conception  of 
what  this  means  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 
combined  area  of  existing  office  buildings,  factory 
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buildings,  loft  buildings  and  warehouse  buildings  in  the 
square  mile  below  Fulton  Street  is  equivalent  to  a  two- 
story  building  solidly  covering  the  entire  district  with 
no  intervening  streets  or  parks. 
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INDUSTRIES  AND  PROFESSIONS 


From  the  beginning  0f  the  city's  history  the 
downtown  area  has  been  the  center  of  the  more  important 
activities  of  Manhattan  Island.  As  the  business  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  New  York  became  the  principal  gateway  to 
the  ports  of  the  world,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
banking,  insurance  and  commodity  facilities  of  New  York 
should  become  concentrated  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island, 
where  during  the  days  of  clipper  ships  and  inadequate 
land  transportation  facilities  all  important  business 
was  transacted  on  the  wharves  or  in  the  counting  houses 
below  Fulton  Street. 

A  survey  of  the  business  of  the  downtown  area 
today  reveals  an  integrated  business  community  built 
around  the  financial  and  other  facilities  that  are 
indigenous  to  the  district. 
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3AI-IKS  AND  BANKING- 


No  activity  in  the  downtown  area  is  more 
important  than  that  of  banks  and  banking,  as  this 
district  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States.  Within  this  area,  where  in 
1791  Alexander  Hamilton  located  the  3ank  of  New  York  at 
the  corner  of  Wall  and  William  Streets,  there  are  today 
42  important  banks  and  the  American  agencies  of  more  than 
40  foreign  banking  institutions. 

Some  idea  of  the  concentration  of  the  banking 

facilities  in  this  area  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 

with  total  bank  deposits  on  Manhattan  Island  of 

$10,374,631,000  at  the  end  of  1934,  98.1$  of  these  bank 

deposits,  or  $10,182,516,000,  was  controlled  by  banks  in 

the  downtown  area.  A  list  of  banks  in  this  area  showing 

their  deposits  follows* 

Bank  Deposits  (Thousands) 

of  dollars 

The  Anglo-South  American  Trust  Co.  $  4,692 
55  Cedar  Street 

Banca  Commerciala  Italiana  Trust  Co.  10,163 
62-64  William  Street 

Bankers  Trust  Company  808,860 
16  Wall  Street 

Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Company  133,526 
48  Wall  Street 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company  421,017 
40  Wall  Street 
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ank 


DepoGits( Thousands ) 


Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
70  Broadway 

Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co. 
59  Wall  Street 

The  Chase  National  3ank  of  the 
City  of  Mew  York 
Pine  and  Nassau  Streets 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
165  Broadway 

Colonial  Trust  Company 
57  William  Street 

City  Bank-Farmers  Trust  Company 
22  William  Street 

The  Commercial  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Hew  York 
56  Wall  Street 

The  Continental  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 
30  Broad  Street 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Company 
13  William  Street 


Empire  Trust  Company 
120  Broadway 

Corporation  Trust  Company 
120  Broadway 

Fiduciary  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

1  Wall  Street 

First  National  Bank 

2  Wall  Street 

French  American  Banking  Corporation 
65  Broadway 

Fulton  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
149  Broadway 

Grace  National  Bank 
7  Hanover  Square 


$  668,632 
22,178 
1,533,446 

386,208 
5,115 
40,263 
71,538 

36,778 

219,814 
56,023 
73 
7,811 
419,871 
2,618 
16,381 
24,308 
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Bank 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 

New  York 
140  Broadway 

Hellenic  Bank  Trust  Company 
51  Maiden  Lane 

Huth  ft  Company 
S3  Wall  Street 

Irving  Trust  Company 
1  Wall  Street 

International  Banking  Corporation 
55  Wall  Street 

J.  Henry  Schroeder  Banking  Corp. 
46  William  Street 

Lawyers  County  Trust  Company 
160  Broadway 

Manufacturers  Trust  Company 
55  Broad  Street 

Marine  Midland  Trust  Company  of 

New  York 
120  Broadway 

J, P.  Morgan  &  Company 
23  Wall  Street 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
55  Wall  Street 

The  New  York  Trust  Company 
100  Broadway 

The  Public  National  Bank  and  Trust 

Company  of  New  York 
76  William  Street 

Savings  and  Loan  Bank  of  the  State 

of  New  York 
40  Wall  Street 

Savings  Bank  Trust  Company 
14  Wall  Street 


Deposits  (Thousands) 
11,203,475 
2,762 
219 
460,857 
9,555 
11,331 
32,026 
450,945 

73,632 
271,823 
1,226,637 
258,271 

109,213 

164 
21,393 
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Bank  Deposits  (Thousands) 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  $  130,831 
74  Wall  Street 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.  20,942 
176  Broadway 

Trust  Company  of  North  America  4,079 
115  Broadway 

Underwriters  Trust  Company  7,498 
37  Broadway 

Union  Banking  Corporation  274 
39  Broadway 

United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  60,069 
45  Wall  Street 


Within  the  downtown  district  and  providing 
facilities  for  serving  the  area's  concentration  of  banking 
strength  are  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  District  No.  2, 
the  Sub-Treasury  and  the  New  York  Clearing  House. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  located  at  33  Liberty 
Street,  serves  a  territory  which  comprises  the  entire 
State  of  New  York;  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Hunterdon, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
Union  and  Warren  Counties  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  county 
of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut. 

Within  this  Federal  Reserve  District  are  640 
national  banks,  52  state  banks,  113  Trust  Companies  and 
468  other  banking  institutions. 
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The  Federal  Reserve  Building  covers  the  entire 
block  front  on  Nassau  Street  from  Liberty  Street  to 
Maiden  Lane,  or  a  ground  area  of  48,918  square  feet. 
Indicative  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  the  fact  that 
its  staff  has  grown  from  175  in  1917  to  2,500  in  1955. 

The  Sub-Treasury  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets  occupies  a  site  that  has  been  dedicated 
to  public  service  since  1699,   in  which  year  it  became 
the  site  of  New  York's  second  City  Hall.     In  1785  the 
former  building  was  the  joint  seat  of  the  municipal, 
state  and  federal  governments,  and  was  reconstructed  by 
Major  L' Enfant  and  known  as  Federal  Hall.     Here  President 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  and  the  First  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  was  assembled. 

The  present  building,   erected  in  1842,  was  used 
at  first  as  a  Custom  House  and  in  i860  was  remodeled  into 
a  Sub-Treasury  for  the  federal  government,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  passport  office. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  at  77  Cedar  Street 
performs  an  important  function  for  the  banks  of  the 
district  in  clearing  the  millions  of  checks  which  pass 
through  the  New  York  banks. 

It  is  directed  through  officers  and  committees 
drawn  from  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
city's  leading  banks,  and  its  active  membership  consists 
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of  5  national  banks,  2  state  banks  and  12  trust  companies 
Altogether  there  are  439  banks,  trust  companies  and. 
branches  using  the  facilities  of  the  Clearing  House, 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1934,  the 
Clearing  Mouse  cleared  checks  aggregating 
$162,725,332,613.01,  and  adjusted  balances  between  banks 
amounting  to  $21, 306, 663, 035. 39. 

Its  average  daily  transactions  during  the 
year  showed  exchanges  of  $538,825,604.68,  and  daily 
balances  of  $70,551,864.35. 

The  Clearing  House  has  been  in  existence  81 
years,  and  during  that  time  it  has  cleared  checks 
aggregating  a  grand  total  of  $7,322,828,074,543.64  for 
its  member  banks. 

The  location  of  banks  and  banking  facilities 
in  the  downtown  area  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  proximate  location  of  many  other  of  the  important 
activities  which  characterize  the  district. 

These  banking  facilities  are  responsible  for 
the  presence  in  the  downtown  area  of  the  existing  stock 
and  commodity  exchanges. 

They  have  attracted,  and  are  of  service  to  the 
insurance  companies  located  in  the  area. 

They  have  played  a  large  part  in  the  growth  of 
the  shipping  and  export  activities  which  have 
characterized  the  district  since  Colonial  days. 
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Most  important  of  all,  the  banking  facilities 
of  the  downtown  district  have  fixed  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  area  between  Fulton  Street  and  the 
Battery,  in  that  they  have  provided  a  compelling  reason 
for  the  location  in  the  district  of  the  executive 
offices  of  thousands  of  Important  corporations » 
Officers  of  these  corporations  are  responsible  for  the 
financing  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  activities 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  into 
foreign  countries. 
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STOCK  AND  COm  10D ITY  EXCHANGES 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,     It  consists  of  a  build 
ing  erected  in  1901  which  contains  the  main  trading;  floor 
and  a  22-story  office  building  which  was  erected  in  1922 
to  provide  additional  facilities  to  take  care  of  business 
expansion  following  the  World  War* 

The  present  Stock  Exchange  traces  its  history 
back  to  a  buttonwood  tree  on  the  site  of  the  present 
68  Wall  Street,  under  v/hich  a  small  group  of  traders  met 
to  deal  in  securities.     The  first  issues  handled  were  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  First  Congress  in  1790,  and  the 
securities  of  three  banking  institutions  v/hich  were  incor 
porated  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  voluntary  association 
with  1,375  members.     Its  objects  as  stated  by  its  con- 
stitution are: 

"To  furnish  exchange  rooms  and  other  facilities 
for  the  convenient  transaction  of  their  business 
by  its  members;  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
commercial  honor  and  integrity  among  its  members; 
and  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade  and  business." 
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The  growth  of  the  corporate  administration  of 
business,  with  its  trend  toward  widespread  ownership  of 
industries,  has  been  responsible  for  the  expansion  of  the 
quarters  housing  the  Stock  Exchange  and  for  the  exceptional 
facilities  which  the  Exchange  provides  for  transferring 
ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds.    What  these  facilities  are 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  statistics. 

The  1,375  members  of  the  Exchange  maintain  more 
than  2,000  private  telephone  wires  to  the  Exchange  floor. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Exchange  are  approxi- 
mately 75,000  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  over, 
which  on  a  busy  day  nearly  2  million  calls  have  been  made. 
These  calls  are  handled  by  1,600  telephone  clerks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange. 

As  the  central  clearing  point  for  stock  and  bond 
transactions,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lists  1,209  stock 
issues  of  809  corporations  and  1,568  bond  issues  of  790 
issuers.    The  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  companies  are  owned 
by  holders  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  by  investors  in 
practically  every  foreign  country,   so  that  the  quotations 
for  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  Exchange  are  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate interest  throughout  the  v/orld. 

Six  companies,  for  instance,  in  1931  announced  a 
total  of  2,203,000  shareholders.    These  six  companies  were 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  Cities  Service  Company, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
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the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  General  Electric 
Company.     In  1932  the  Standard  Statistics  Company  re- 
ported 94  companies  showing  a  total  of  6,724,000  stock- 
holders.    In  his  book  "The  Stock  Market,"  Dr.  S.  S. 
Huebner  saysj     "Exclusive  of  the  numerous  holders  of 
government  bonds  there  are  probably  15  million  persons 
who  are  shareholders  and  bondholders  in  American  cor- 
porations. H 

Practically  every  daily  newspaper  prints  the  cur- 
rent New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations  to  keep  these 
millions  of  investors  informed,  and  in  addition,  the  New 
York  Quotation  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  operate  4,531  stock  tickers  and  653  bond  tickers 
in  330  cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba. 
During  1929  approximately  5,340,000,000  feet  of  ticker 
tape,  or  more  than  one  million  miles  were  consumed  on  the 
stock  tickers  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
national  wealth  is  represented  by  bonds  and  stocks  traded 
in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.     During  1933,  for  in- 
stance,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  handled  655,835,821 
shares  of  stock,  and  a  par  value  of  $3,366,402,950  in  bonds. 

As  of  the  same  year  the  total  number  of  shares 

of  the  companies  listing  stocks  on  the  Exchange  was 

1,295,017,925  of  a  value  of  $32,542,456,452  at  the  average 

market  price.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  shares  bought  and  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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represented  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  shares  of 
the  companies  listed, 

A  lesser  percentage  of  bonds  finds  its  way  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  floor.    In  1933  the  market  value  of 
bond  issues  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
031,918,066,155.    The  amount  traded  in  on  the  Exchange  had 
a  par  value  of  only  $3,366,402,950,  or  substantially  less, 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  issues  listed. 

An  idea  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  services 
which  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  performs  for  American 
industry  may  be  gained  from  the  following  compilation  of 
securities  listed  on  the  Exchange  as  of  January  1,  1934; 
Stocks  No,  of  Companies         No.  of  Issues 


Automobile  industry 

53 

63 

Finance 

34 

46 

Chemical  industry 

55 

80 

Building  industry 

22 

35 

Electrical  equipment 

11 

16 

Pood  industry 

49 

75 

Farm  machinery  industry 

7 

12 

Machinery  and  metal  industry 

56 

87 

Amusement  industry 

14 

18 

Land  —  Realty 

6 

8 

Mining  industry 

37 

53 

Petroleum  industry 

43 

56 

Paper  and  publishing 

20 

27 

Retail  merchandising 

59 

93 

Railroad  industry 

100 

159 

Steel  and  iron 

35 

50 

Textile  industry 

27 

40 

Airplane  industry 

7 

9 

All  utilities 

62 

110 

Tobacco 

18 

35 

Minor  companies 

94 

137 

GRAND  TOTAL 

809 

1209 
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The  dollar  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing compilation  of  the  highest  and  lowest  totals: 


Market  Value  Average  Market 

Price 

Combined  Highest: 

Stocks  (Sept.  1,  1929)  $89,668,276,854  89.13 
Bonds  (Sept.  1,  1929)        46,741,171,208  95.34 


Grand  Total  (Stocks  136,409,448,062 
and  Bonds  combined) 

Combined  Lowest: 

Stocks  (July  1,  1932)  15,633,479,577  11.89 
Bonds  (July  1,  1932)  37,353,339,937  71,71 


Grand  Total  (Stocks  $52, 986, 819, 514 

and  Bonds  combined) 

With  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  providing  a 
free  and  open  market  where  buyers  and  sellers  of  securities 
may  readily  meet,  its  quotations  have  frequently  been 
used  by  judges  and  referees  in  determining  values  of 
estates  and  in  settling  litigation. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  fixing  the  location  of  important  financial  interests 
in  the  downtown  area.     In  addition  to  the  brokerage 
houses  which  naturally  must  maintain  close  relations  with 
the  Exchange  and  the  banks  v/hich  handle  brokers'  loans, 
the  insurance  companies  which  invest  in  bonds  and  pre- 
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f erred  stocks,  and  corporations  whose  securities  are 
listed  have  a  natural  inclination  to  maintain  their 
executive  offices  where  they  can  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  market. 

Thus  the  integration  of  those  interested  in 
financial  operations  noticed  in  connection  with  the  banks 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

New  York  Curb  Exchange 

The  New  York  Curb  Exchange  is  located  at 
78  Trinity  Place.     It  is  the  newest  erf  the . exchange  floors 
Its  present  building  was  completed  in  1951, 

Its  present  location  is  an  evolution  from  the 
open-air  curb  exchange  in  Broad  Street  where  the  Curb 
Market  Association  operated  for  30  years.     Its  history, 
however,  goes  even  farther  back,  as  open-air  trading  had 
been  continuous  in  Broad  Street  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  Curb  Exchange  provides  a  marketplace  for 
securities  which  are  not  seasoned  enough  for  listing  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  securities  whose  issuers  do  not 
wish  to  meet  the  requirements  and  regulations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Many  companies  prefer  to  have  their  securities 
listed  on  the  Curb  Exchange  rather  than  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.     The  Curb  Exchange  provides  a  testing  ground 
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for  securities  which  may  later  find  their  way  to  the  larger 
exchange;  many  issues,  however,  have  for  many  years  been 
listed  on  the  Curb  Exchange, 

1117  American  corporations  have  listed  on  the 
Curb  Exchange  783,582,441  shares  with  a  par  value  of 
$5,661,151,748,  as  well  as  a  great  many  shares  v/ithout 
par  value. 

49  foreign  companies  have  also  listed  345  million 
shares  on  the  Curb  Exchange. 

With  550  regular  members  and  396  associate  mem- 
bers, the  Curb  Exchange  transacts  a  volume  of  business 
second  only  to  that  done  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
During  1934  the  Curb  Exchange  traded  in  60,050,695  shares 
of  stock  and  bonds  with  a  par  value  of  $1,013,639,000. 

An  index  of  the  activities  of  the  Curb  Exchange 
may  be  gained  from  its  telephone  facilities.     In  the 
secretary's  office  and  in  the  Curb  Exchange  Securities 
Clearing  Corporation's  switchboard  there  are  52  telephone 
trunks  and  112  extensions  with  7  tie  lines.     In  the  members' 
smoking  room  switchboard  there  are  30  trunks,  21  extensions 
and  one  tie  line.    In  addition  to  these  there  are  295  pri- 
vate wires  between  members*  offices  and  the  floor,  and  82 
wires  carrying  quotations  to  outside  offices. 

During  1934  the  quotation  department  of  the  Curb 
Exchange  gave  out  6,597,116  quotations. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
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operations  of  the  Curb  Exchange  involve  many  cognate  inter- 
ests in  the  downtown  area.    Many  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  industrial  organizations  have  a  direct  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  daily  quotations  established  by  the  Curb 
Market. 

Lawyers  and  accountants  alike  are  interested  in 
the  flow  of  business  which  passes  through  the  Curb  Exchange, 
and,  of  course,  every  brokerage  house  must  have  a  close  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  Curb  Exchange  in  carrying  out 
commissions  of  its  customers. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  a  voluntary 
membership  association  located  at  2  Broadway,  facing  the 
Custom  House.     It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  commercial 
exchange  in  the  United  States,  and  while  its  incorporation 
dates  back  only  to  1862,  it  was  preceded  by  a  sidewalk 
exchange  running  back  more  than  a  century. 

Originally  known  as  the  New  York  Commercial 
Association,  it  took  its  present  name  when  it  moved  in  1884 
into  the  present  building.    This  building  houses  the  largest 
trading  floor  in  New  York  City,  taking  up  a  whole  city 
block  220  x  144  feet,  and  SO  feet  high. 

As  its  name  implies,  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  produce  rather 
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than  stocks,  although  from  1928  to  1935  a  securities 
department  was  added  to  its  other  facilities,  and  stocks 
not  listed  on  either  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Curb  Ex- 
change were  dealt  in  on  its  floor. 

At  present,  commodities  chiefly  dealt  in  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
other  grains,  flour,  meal,  cottonseed  oil  and  various 
other  vegetable  oils,  hops,  hay,  straw,  seeds,  pork,  lard, 
and  all  sorts  of  meat  food  products,  animal  oils,  tallow, 
greases  and  naval  stores  of  all  kinds. 

These  and  other  commodities  are  dealt  in  on  the 
Exchange  in  spot  trading  as  well  as  in  futures. 

At  one  time  the  Produce  Exchange  was  a  market 
for  grain  futures,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  Chicago 
Joard  of  Trade,  this  business  has  practically  disappeared 
and  is  at  present  confined  to  cash  dealings  in  Canadian 
grain. 

Through  the  Produce  Exchange  the  various  commod- 
ities produced  throughout  the  country  are  not  only  given 
a  market,  but  the  physical  transportation  of  these 
products  to  buyers  throughout  the  world  is  facilitated 
through  the  inspection  and  transportation  service  avail- 
able within  its  walls.     The  inspection  division  of  the 
Exchange  establishes  standards  for  all  commodities 
handled,  and  tests  shipments  of  produce  for  buyers  and 
sellers. 
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A  booklet  issued  by  the  Produce  Exchange  des- 


cribes its  activities  as  follows: 

"The  Exchange  owns  a  large  building  on 
a  valuable  plot  of  ground.     It  maintains  a  suitable 
room  for  the  organized  machinery  of  the  great 
marketplace  it  is.     It  supervises  the  transactions 
and  establishes  the  principles  that  govern  them. 
It  works  for  and  maintains  uniformity  in  commercial 
usages.    It  carries  on  research  and  gives  out  valu- 
able statistical  and  other  information;  it  arbitrates 
differences,  not  only  among  its  members,  but  foreign 
as  well,  and  on  occasion  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a 
court;  and  an  award  of  the  capitalized  arbitration 
committee  of  the  Exchange  may  be  entered  up  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.     It  appoints  and 
licenses  Inspectors,  Weighers,  and  Samplers,  etc., 
for  the  various  trades,  maintains  a  grain  inspection 
department,  a  flour  inspection  department,  and  a 
bureau  of  chemistry  for  the  official  analyses  of 
certain  food  products,  as  flour  and  oils,  and  these 
certificates  are  recognized  all  over  the  world. 
It  provides  machinery  for  adoption  of  trade  rules 
and  their  enforcement.    In  short,  the  Exchange 
gives  its  members  the  machinery  for. quickly  and 
inexpensively  doing  business  that  no  single  member 
could  afford  to  maintain." 

Since  most  of  the  business  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  is  done  for  export,  railway  and  shipping  lines 
have  maintained  membership  in  the  Exchange  so  that  their 
agents  may  bid  for  transportation  of  commodities  to  sea- 
board and  to  the  ports  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  the  Produce  Exchange  has 
819  members  and  445  associate  members,  and  memberships  on 
this  Exchange  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $33,500. 
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COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


The  Commodity  Exchange  at  81  Broad  Street  is  of 
recent  origin,  having  been  organized  in  1933  to  combine 
various  separate  commodity  exchanges  into  one  building. 
With  the  exception  of  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee  and  sugar,  and 
the  products  traded  in  on  the  Produce  Exchange,  all  com- 
modities in  which  either  future  or  spot  trading  is  carried 
on  have  been  concentrated  in  the  new  Commodity  Exchange. 
To  understand  the  activities  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  survey  the  separate  institutions 
out  of  which  it  grew. 

Rubber  Exchange 

The  Rubber  Exchange  was  incorporated  in  June, 
1925,  and  opened  in  1926  at  31  South  William  Street  with 
250  members.     It  was  the  success  of  this  Exchange,  which 
did  a  $250,000  business  in  the  first  hour  of  trading,  which 
inspired  the  creation  of  a  whole  series  of  new  futures 
markets  in  the  Hanover  Square  district. 

The  Rubber  Exchange  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  Francis  R.  Henderson,  Julius  B.  Baer, 
J.  C.  Cuppia  of  E.  A,  Pierce  &  Company,  and  Jerome  Lewine 
of  H.  Hentz  &  Company,     Shortly  after  they  formed  the  Ex- 
change, the  Rubber  Trade  Association,  which  comprises  most 
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of  the  rubber  dealers  of  New  York  City,  linked  itself 
with  the  new  Exchange  and  took  12  seats  in  the  name  of  the 
Association. 

The  function  performed  by  the  Rubber  Exchange, 
as  with  other  commodity  futures  markets,  is  to  permit  the 
buying  and  selling  of  options  on  future  deliveries  of 
rubber.     In  a  sense  these  future  contracts  provide  insur- 
ance for  manufacturing  concerns  which,  through  these  con- 
tracts, can  establish  the  cost  of  their  raw  materials 
before  fixing  the  selling  price  of  their  finished  products. 

In  1933  the  Rubber  Exchange  entered  into  the 
consolidation  that  formed  the  Commodity  Exchange  and  moved 
its  location  to  81  Broad  Street, 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  trading  done  on  the 
Rubber  Exchange  is  the  following  tabulation  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Commodity  Exchange: 

Crude  Rubber 
Long  Tons 

Dec.  1933  58,530 

Jan.  1934  96,510 

Feb.  1934  106,670 

Mar.  1934  135,330 

Apr.  1934  153,700 

May    1934  180,300 

June  1934  94,860 

July  1934  88,500 

Aug.  1934  106,160 

Sept. 1934  72,610 

Oct.  1934  9  6,940 

Nov.  1934   97,620 

Total  1,287,730 
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The  location  of  the  Rubber  Exchange  in  the  down- 
town area  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  location  of  rubber 
dealers  in  New  York  City.    For  instance  the  Rubber  Trade 
Association  comprises  most  of  these  dealers,  and  all  but 
seven  of  the  52  members  of  the  Association  are  located 
below  Chambers  Street.     According  to  Mr.  E.  G-.  Dav}*-  of 
the  Rubber  Trade  Association  at  9  5  Broad  Street,  several 
rubber  firms  moved  uptown  a  few  years  ago  but  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  the  downtown  area.  Practically 
the  only  rubber  people  now  uptown  are  firms  which  deal 
in  many  other  things  in  addition  to  rubber. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  members  of  the  Rubber 
Trade  Association  will  import  about  390,000  long  tons  of 
rubber  during  the  year  1935.     Importers,  traders  and  job- 
bers dealing  in  various  grades  of  rubber,  balata,  guayule, 
and  distributors  of  rubber  compounding  ingredients,  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  downtown  area. 

According  to  the  India  Rubber  World,  the  organ 
of  the  rubber  industry:     "The  Commodity  Exchange  and  the 
Rubber  Trade  Association  are  both  located  below  Fulton 
Street,  and  while  all  of  the  importers  and  traders  are  not 
in  that  region,  the  majority  of  them  are  near  there." 

Silk  Exchange 

The  National  Raw  Silk  Exchange  was  incorporated 
in  April,  1928,  and  opened  five  months  later  at  64  Water 
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Street  with  265  members.    While  there  are  no  silk  mills 
or  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  downtown  area,  the 
mills  at  Paterson,  N.J.,  consume  huge  quantities  of  silk 
and  find  their  market  stabilized  by  the  operation  of  this 
Silk  Exchange. 

For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1934  the 
following  quantities  of  silk  were  traded  in  on  the  Silk 
Exchange : 

Raw  Silk 
Bales  of  132-J  lbs. 

Dec.  1933  20,340 

Jan.  1934  20,890 

Feb.  1934  22,620 

Mar.  1934  21,550 

Apr.  1934  26,670 

May    1934  16,270 

June  1934  24,070 

July  1934  16,080 

Aug.  1934  27,410 

Sept. 1934  18,470 

Oct.  1934  17,180 

Nov.  1934  33, 570 

Total  265,120 


The  Silk  Exchange  consolidated  with  the 
Commodity  Exchange  in  1935,  and  is  now  locate cl  at 
81  Broad  Street. 


Metal  Exchange 


The  National  Metal  Exchange  was  organized  in 
1928  to  succeed  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  v/hich  had 
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been  moribund  for  several  years.     The  new  Exchange,  which 
was  located  at  27  William  Street,  traded  first  in  tin,  then 
in  copper,  silver,  lead  and  zinc.     Until  silver  was  nation- 
alized, a  considerable  business  was  done  by  the  Metal 
Exchange  in  silver  futures,  but  on  August  9,  1934,  silver 
trading  was  suspended. 

This  situation  was  reversed  in  the  case  of 
copper,  as  there  was  little  incentive  to  hedge  a  commodity 
which  was  held  in  hand  by  the  great  export  pool,  Copper 
Exporters,  Inc.    With  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  NBA,  a 
business  in  copper  has  sprung  up  on  the  Metal  Exchange, 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  will  not 
grow  to  large  proportions, .as  copper  prices  are  still  fixed 
in  the  London  metal  market. 

It  v/as  natural  that  what  future  trading  there 
v/as  in  copper  should  be  located  in  the  downtown  area,  as 
the  producing  copper  interests  on  Manhattan  Island  are 
entirely  concentrated  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street, 
In  fact,  practically  100$  of  the  copper  business  of  the 
United  States,  both  as  to  the  number  of  companies  and 
the  amount  of  business,  is  done  in  the  downtown  area. 
With  the  executive  offices  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company,  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  and 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  all  in  the  district,  prac- 
tically all  Chilean  copper,  a  great  deal  of  Mexican  copper 
and  all  Peruvian  copper,  besides  copper  produced  in  the 
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United  States,   is  controlled  in  the  downtown  district. 

A  measure  of  the  preeminence  of  the  tip  of 
Manhattan  Island  in  the  world  copper  situation  is  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  copper  in  North  and  South 
America  is  roughly  800 , 000  tons  a  year,  all  of  which, 
except  the  Canadian  copper,  is  controlled  here,  and  that 
the  annual  production  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  estimated 
at  600,000. 

The  copper  contracts  dealt  in  on  the  Metal 
Exchange  in  the  year  ending  November  30,  1934,  were: 


Copper 
Long  Tons 


Dec . 

1933 

7,225 

Jan. 

1934 

8,575 

Feb. 

1934 

19,200 

Mar . 

1934 

5,475 

Apr. 

1934 

19,775 

May 

1934 

7,  650 

June 

1934 

24,950 

July 

1934 

13,000 

Aug. 

1934 

21,900 

Sept. 

1934 

16,375 

Oct. 

1934 

15,250 

Nov. 

1934 

21, 675 

Tot 

al 

181,050 

The  membership  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research 

Association,  located  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,   shows  the 

following  copper  mining  companies,  all  of  which  are  located 

in  the  downtown  area: 

The  American  Metal  Company,  Ltd. 
61  Broadway 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company 
120  Broadway 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 
25  Broadway 

Braden  Copper  Company 
120  Broadway 

Chile  Exploration  Company 
25  Broadway 

G-ranby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power 
Co.,  Ltd,, 
25  Broad  Street 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
25  Broadway 

Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Company 
25  Broadway 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
120  Broadway 

Magma  Copper  Company 
14  Wall  Street 

Miami  Copper  Company 
61  Broadway 

Mother  Lode  Coalition  Mines  Company 
120  Broadway 

Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Company 
25  Broad  Street 

Nichols  Copper  Company 
40  Wall  Street 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  Wall  Street 

Shattuck  Denn  Mining  Corporation 
120  Broadway 

United  Verde  Copper  Company 
111  Broadway 

Utah  Copper  Company 
25  Broad  Street 
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In  addition,  the  Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products 
Corporation  has  its  general  offices  at  40  Wall  Street,  and 
the  American  Brass  Company  has  its  New  York  office  at  25 
Broadway.     Other  brass  manufacturing  companies  have  their 
offices  north  of  Fulton  Street. 


Tin,  Lead  and  Zinc 


Tin  was  traded  in  on  the  Metal  Exchange  from 
its  beginning,  but  lead  and  zinc  were  not  added  until 
July  2,  1934,  after  the  metal  market  had  been  merged  with 
the  Commodity  Exchange.     The  volume  of  trading  done  in 
these  metals  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1934,  was 
as  follows : 

Tin 

Standard  Long  Tons 


Dec.  1933  70 

Jan.  1934  30 

Feb.  1934  105 

Mar.  1934  80 

Apr,  1934  205 

May  1934  15 

June  1934  175 

July  1934  10 

Aug,  1934  85 

Seot.l954  45 

Oct.  1954  25 

Nov.  1934  25 


Total  870 


6S 


Lead 

(Starting  July  2, 
1,000  lbs. 


1934) 


July  1934  6,840 

Aug.  1934  3,060 

Sept. 1934  1,680 

Oct.  1934  840 

Nov.  1934  1,200 

Total  13,620 


Zinc 

(Starting  July  2,  1934) 
1,000  lbs. 


July  1934  5,940 

Aug.  1934  1,740 

Sept. 1934  120 

Oct.  1934  960 

Nov.  1934  2,820 

Total  11,580 
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The  American  Tin  Trade  Association,  located  at 
82  Wall  Street,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
practically  all  the  dealers,  brokers  and  traders  in  tin 
are  located  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 

All  tin  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported, 
and  New  York  dealers  and  representatives  handle  fully 
90%  of  the  tin  imported,  which  at  present  amounts  to 
about  5,000  tons  a  month,  representing  an  annual  dollar 
value  of  approximately  60  million  dollars.     Two  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  tin  are  also  in  the  area,  namely, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  National 
Lead  Company.    The  United  States  uses  from  50%  to  60% 
of  the  entire  world  output  of  tin. 

The  National  Metal  Exchange  merged  with  the 
Commodity  Exchange  in  1933,  and  is  now  located  at  81 
Broad  Street. 

New  York  Hide  Exchange 

The  organization  of  the  National  Metal  Exchange 
was  followed  in  1929  by  the  formation  of  the  New  York  Hide 
Exchange  v/hich  opened  in  1929  with  quarters  at  7  Cedar 
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Street.     This  Exchange  answered  a  real  need  because  of 
the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  hides,  whose  value 
is  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
in  a  given  year.    With  fluctuating  prices  the  packers  can 
well  use  a  market  to  hedge  their  future  production. 
Furthermore,  the  tanning  of  hides  is  an  operation  which 
takes  several  months,   and  the  tanner  faced  with  quickly 
changing  prices  is  in  a  speculative  business  himself 
unless  he  has  some  method  of  hedging  his  future  operations. 
Eighteen  grades  have  been  established  on  the  New  York 
Hide  Exchange  for  deliveries  under  future  contracts,  chief 
of  which  are:  Light  Native  Cows,  Frigorifio  (i.e.  Argen- 
tine Steers),  Extreme  Light  Native  Steers,  Heavy  Butt 
Branded  Steers,  Heavy  Colorado  Steers,  Light  Texas  Steers, 
Branded  Cows. 

The  presence  of  the  Hide  Exchange  in  the  down- 
town district  is  a  convenience  for  the  leather  industry 
which  is  located  in  the  "swamp"  area  between  Fulton 
Street  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.     In  old  New  York,  tanneries 
centered  in  the  swamp,   and  while  the  growth  of  the  city 
forced  the  tanners  off  the  Island,  the  leather  business 
remained,  in  the  former  -spot  because  of  convenience  in 
reaching  the  financial  and  professional  facilities  in  the 
downtown  area* 

The  Tanners1   Council  of  America,   100  Gold 
Street,  estimates  that  from  10f0  to  15$  of  the  annual 
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leather  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  in  the 
"swamp"  area,  and  represents  a  dollar  volume  of  from  40 
to  60  million  dollars  a  year. 

During  the  boom  years  there  was  a  tendency  for 
some  of  the  leather  firms  to  move  uptown,  but  this  tenden- 
cy has  been  reversed,  notably  by  the  Tanners'  Council 
itself,  which  removed  to  the  mid-town  district  only  to. 
return  to  the  center  of  the  wholesale  leather  business.. 

An  index  of  the  leather  business  done  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  downtown  district  is  the  volume  of 
trading  on  the  New  York  Hide  Exchange  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1934,  as  follows: 


Hides 
1,000  lbs. 


Dec. 

1933 

19 

,080 

Jan. 

1934 

26 

,840 

Feb. 

1934 

19 

,600 

Mar. 

1934 

17 

,000 

Apr. 

1934 

21 

,080 

May 

1934 

34 

,  600 

June 

1934 

46 

,  600 

July 

1934 

59 

,520 

Aug, 

1934 

106 

,560 

Sept. 1934 

44 

,240 

Oct, 

1934 

31 

,480 

Nov. 

1934 

59 

,  600 

Total 

486 

,200 

The  New  York  Hide  Exchange  was  merged  with 
the  other  commodity  exchanges  in  the  formation  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange. 
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The  New  Commodity  Exchange 


The  new  Commodity  Exchange  is  located  in  modern 
quarters  at  81  Broad  Street  and  provides  separate  trading 
rings  for  each  of  the  commodities  which  it  lists.  Quo- 
tations from  each  ring  are  posted  on  separate  "blackboards, 
and  traders  in  any  one  ring  have  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  every  other  ring. 

In  the  membership  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  is 
reflected  the  widespread  interest  in  commodity  trading. 
With  1,031  members,  more  than  100  of  whom  are  located  in 
other  countries,  memberships  are  held  by  individuals,  firms, 
partnerships  and  corporations.    The  value  of  memberships 
has  fluctuated  between  $1700  and  $3500. 

In  addition  to  the  trading  facilities  provided 
by  the  Commodity  Exchange,  each  separate  ring  of  the 
Exchange  has  its  own  clearing  house  copied  after  that 
founded  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  1915.    These  clearing 
houses  are  separate  corporations  and  the  general  idea  of 
each  is  that  all  contracts  are  made  with  the  corporation 
for  the  delivery  of  both  commodities  and  cash. 

Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange 

The  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  located 
at  113  Pearl  Street, opened  in  1882,  as  the  New  York  Coffee 
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Exchange  at  a  time  when  the  bottom  had  completely  dropped 
out  of  the  coffee  market.     Coffee  brokers  founded  this 
Exchange  in  order  to  have  a  continuous  market  where  they 
could  dispose  of  their  coffee  at  any  time. 

In  1914,  with  the  closing  of  the  sugar  markets 
in  London  and  Hamburg,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
free  market  for  that  commodity  elsewhere  and  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  seized  the  opportunity  to  establish  that 
market  here,  changing  its  name  to  the  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange.    Today  this  Exchange  is  the  acknowledged 
center  of  all  coffee  and  sugar  trading  for  the  entire 
world* 

The  Exchange  has  320  members  consisting  of 
individuals,  co-partnerships  and  corporations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries.     The  measure 
of  the  volume  of  business  done  on  this  Exchange  is  appar- 
ent from  the  following  tables: 

Coffee 

Volume  of  Sales  (bags  152  lbs.) 


1930  12,989,750 

1931  10,252,000 

1932  4,231,500 

1933  5,124,750 

1934  6,269,500 

Sugar 

Volume  of  Sales  (long  tons) 

1930  10,371,950 

1931  5,915,900 

1932  5,520,600 

1933  6,846,800 

1934  .  4,789,300 
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An  estimate  of  the  actual  volume  of  coffee  and 
sugar  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1934,  is 
as  follows: 

Coffee.  ..11,880,189  bags 

Sugar...   5,177,857  long  tons 

Located  in  the  downtown  area  are  three  great 

refining  companies  which  do  approximately  50^  of  the 

total  sugar  business  of  the  country.    These  companies  are 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
120  Wall  Street 

Ar buckle  Brothers 
71  Water  Street 

National  Sugar  Refining  Company 
129  Front  Street 

In  1931,  trading  in  blackstrap  molasses  was 
added  to  the  activities  of  the  Exchange. 

The  government  of  the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar 
Exchange  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers  of  15  members 
consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  treasurer 
and  12  other  members. 

The  Exchange  receives  daily  cables,  bulletins 
and  letters  from  many  parts  of  the  world  containing  quo- 
tations of  other  markets,  statistics,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  of  value  to  the  coffee  and  sugar 
trade • 

Because  of  its  acknowledged  leadership  in  these 
commodities,  the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  perform 
a  definite  function  for  planters,  investors,  operators, 
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refiners  and  roasters,  in  providing  an  established  and 
well  organized  market  for  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
these  basic  staples. 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

Second  in  age  only  to  the  Produce  Exchange,  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  founded  in  1872  and  took  up 
quarters  at  One  Hanover  Square,  in  what  is  now  India 
House • 

Until  after  the  Civil  War  cotton  was  actually 
unloaded  from  clipper  ships,  and.  was  stored  in  Hanover 
Square.    Until  1868  all  trades  in  cotton  were  spot  tran- 
sactions, but  in  that  year  New  York  began  to  trade  not  only 
in  actual  cotton  but  also  in  contracts  to  deliver  cotton 
at  a  future  time. 

From  a  3  million  bale  turnover  in. 1871,  future 
trading  mounted  to  34  million  bales  in  1880.     In  1927  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  now  operating  in  its  own  building  at  60 
Beaver  Street,  had  a  turnover  of  110  million  bales,  an  all- 
time  high.. 

Today  80$  of  future  trading  in  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  carried  on  by  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.     Two  other  American  exchanges,  in  Chicago  and 
in  New  Orleans,  divide  the  remaining  20$  of  the  total 
American  business. 
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The  Cotton  Exchange  has  450  members,  all  of 
whom,  for  trading  purposes,  are  located  in  the  downtown 
area.    This  membership  as  of  1934  was  divided  as  to 
residence  of  the  principal  operators  on  the  Exchange,  as 
follows: 


New  York  City  234 

New  York  Upstate  2 

East  other  than  New  York  20 

Cotton  belt  86 

Middle  West  9 

West  2 

Foreign  74 


TOTAL  427 


As  will  be  seen,  the  membership  has  grown  since 
this  division  was  published. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  there  is 
traded  in  annually  something  like  six  times  as  much 
cotton  as  the  United  States  produces.    The  Exchange  pro- 
vides hedging  facilities  for  cotton  merchants  and  spin- 
ners, and  as  above  indicated,  is  the  central  point  which 
establishes  the  world  price  of  cotton  through  the  inter- 
play of  buying  and  selling  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

New  York  Cocoa  Exchange 

The  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange  was  established  at 
92  Beaver  Street  in  1925  by  a  group  of  cocoa  dealers. 
The  Exchange  has  about  185  members,  representing  indivi- 
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duals,  co-partnerships  and  corporations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.    Transactions  on  the  Cocoa  Exchange 
are  in  lots  of  30,000  lbs.,  and  the  volume  of  trading  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation: 


1931-32 

1932-. 

^3 

1933-34 

October 

If 

924 

lots 

2, 

441 

lots 

4, 

142 

lots 

November 

3, 

6&0 

n 

3, 

745 

II 

6, 

706 

ii 

December 

2, 

662 

H 

2, 

151 

II 

1, 

835 

ii 

January 

2, 

211 

11 

2, 

091 

II 

4, 

999 

ii 

February 

3, 

351 

11 

2, 

726 

II 

360 

it 

March 

3, 

186 

n 

1, 

005 

II 

3, 

594 

it 

April 

4, 

242 

n 

3, 

974 

II 

3, 

819 

ii 

May 

Is 

415 

ii 

4, 

092 

II 

2, 

312 

ii 

June 

1, 

887 

ti 

5, 

905 

II 

4, 

677 

it 

July 

1, 

353 

ti 

10, 

560 

II 

4, 

887 

ii 

August 

4, 

842 

it 

3, 

292 

It 

7, 

574 

ii 

September 

.Ju 

974 

n 

2, 

812 

II 

2, 

629 

ti 

34, 

667 

it 

44, 

794 

II 

54, 

534 

ti 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1934,  — 
74,105      144  lb.  bags  of  cocoa  were  delivered  through 
the  Exchange.    Total  imports  of  cocoa  into  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1934  were  441,583,890  lbs.,  of 
which  10,480,320  lbs.  were  exported. 

Much  of  this  cocoa  is  stored  in  warehouses 
licensed  by  the  Cocoa  Exchange,  and  on  May  31,  1935,  -- 
855,100  bags  were  so  stored. 

All  cocoa  dealers  in  New  York  City  are  located 
in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street  except  Willard  Hawes 
&  Company,  which  is  uptown  because  this  company  is 
also  in  the  lumber  business.     The  importance  of  the 
downtown  area  as  a  cocoa  center  is  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  United  Africa  Company,  one  of  the 
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biggest  cocoa  importers  in  the  country,  which  moved  to 
42nd  Street  a  few  years  ago,  and  after  a  short  experi- 
ence away  from  the  cocoa  center  moved  back  into  the 
downtov/n  district « 

One  reason  for  the  concentration  of  the  cocoa 
brokerage  business  in  the  downtov/n  district  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  importers  and  dealers  in  this 
commodity  are  in  the  coffee  and  sugar  business  as 
well,  and  it  is  stated  that  only  three  or  four  firms 
deal  exclusively  in  cocoa. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dollar  value  of 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1934,  was  approximately 
82  million  dollars. 
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SUMMARY 


From  the  facts  and  figures  cited,  it  is 

apparent  that  the  downtown  area  is  the  center  of  the 

following  stock  and  commodity  exchanges: 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Curb  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 
Commodity  Exchange: 

Rubber  Exchange  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Silk  Exchange 

National  Metal  Exchange 

New  York  Hide  Exchange,  Inc. 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange 
New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

Through  these  exchanges  the  manufacturers 
and  commodities  of  the  country  are  provided  with  faci- 
lities for  establishing  prices  and  transferring  owner- 
ship of  the  products  of  the  factories  and  farms,  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  of  many  foreign  countries. 

Each  of  these  exchanges  is  intimately  depend- 
ent on  and  connected  with  the  banking,  insurance,  and 
shipping  and  export  facilities  which  give  the  downtown 
area  its  essential  character. 

It  is .true  that  through  the  telephone, 
telegraph  and  cable,  orders  for  execution  on  the  area's 
exchanges  can  be  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  all  parts  of  the  world.    Yet  the  overwhelming  con- 
centration of  stock  and  commodity  trading  in  the  down- 
town area,  with  the  supplementary  services  which  this 
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trading  entails,  make  the  downtown  district  a  convenient 
and  desirable  location  for  the  executive  heads  of  American 
business. 

It  is  the  fact  of  this  concentration  which  off- 
sets the  following  comments  on  the  subject  of  commodities, 
made  by  a  man  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming 
several  of  the  Hanover  Square  exchanges: 

"Commodity  Exchanges  were  originally  located 
in  the  Hanover  Square  district  because  the  physical 
commodities,   such  as  cotton,  rubber,   coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  were  landed  and  handled  on  the  downtown 
waterfront  in  the  days  v/hen  sailing  ships  berthed 
in  the  East  River. 

"The  floor  traders  who  actually  operate  on  the 
Exchange  work  only  from  ten  to  three,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  maintain  any  office.    Those  who  do, 
usually  occupy  space  in  some  Stock  Exchange  office. 

"Outside  of  these  floor  brokers,  none  of  those 
operating  on  the  Exchanges  need  to  be  located  in 
the  downtown  area. 

"So  far  as  investors  and  traders  in  other  parts 
of  New  York  are  concerned,  all  their  business 
even  when  they  take  physical  possession  of  the 
commodities  through  warehouse  receipts,   can  be 
transacted  over  the  telephone.     In  this  respect 
the  downtown  owners  are  not  competing  with  the 
facilities  of  any  other  district,  but  with  the 
telephone  which  annihilates  distance. 

"The  floor  traders,  who  are  naturally  anxious 
for  business,  will  place  a  private  telephone  line 
at  their  own  expense  in  the  office  of  any  sub- 
stantial trader. 

"The  physical  commodities  traded  in  are  not 
handled  in  the  downtown  area,  but  are  stored  in 
warehouses  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  wherever 
the  cheapest  storage  can  be  obtained* 
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"The  facilities  for  dealing  with  these  physical 
commodities  are  largely  located  in  the  downtown 
area.    The  Customs  brokers,  government  departments 
dealing  with  foreign  trade,  the  banks  which  finance 
imports  and  exports,  insurance  companies  which 
carry  the  insurance  on  commodities,  are  all  in  the 
downtown  area.  .    .  . 

"However,  there  is  one  important  advantage  to 
commodity  traders  in  the  downtown  area  in  that, 
through  a  downtown  location,  they  can  easily  reach 
the  directors'  meetings  of  the  Commodity  Exchanges 
and  other  corporate  interests  with  which  they  are 
connected,  much  more  easily  than  through  an  uptown 
address. " 
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TEA 


While  on  the  subject  of  commodities,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  concentration  in  the  downtown  area 
of  activities  in  tea  and  spices.     These  products  have 
gravitated  to  the  area  for  the  same  reasons  that  all 
other  imported  commodities  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
district  where  shipping  facilities  are  best. 

New  York  is  by  far  the  largest  tea  market  in 
the  United  States,  and  practically  all  tea  transactions 
on  Manhattan  Island  are  carried  through  in  the  downtown 
area.     Through  9  important  importers  and  50  major  jobbers 
in  the  area,  at  least  66^  of  the  total  tea  importations 
into  the  United  States  are  cleared  through  and  sold  through 
the  port  of  New  York.     The  dollar  volume  of  the  tea 
imported  into  the  country  is  estimated  at  85  million 
dollars  a  year,  which  means  that  the  tea  firms  of  the  down- 
town district  do  an  annual  business  of  approximately  55 
million  dollars. 

The  Tea  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  located  at  82  Wall  Street.     Its  membership  is 
international,  and  although  only  20  members  have  their 
headquarters  in  New  York,  all  members  have  their  agents 
or  brokers  here,  equipped  to  transact  business. 

Every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  this 
business  is  present  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street,  and 
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among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  tea  industry  in  New 
York  are  banking  and  insurance  facilities,  trucking  and 
railroad  facilities ,  . proximity  to  warehouse  facilities, 
and  reasonable  rents. 
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SPICES 


As  with  tea,   so  it  is  with  spices. 

From  the  earliest  times,   ships  returning  to 
New  York  from  the  Orient  or  the  tropics  have  brought 
spices  in  their  cargoes. 

Thus,   in  the  days  when  cotton  and  coffee  were 
piled  on  the  wharves  of  the  lower  city,  spices,  too, 
were  stored  there  and  precisely  for  the  same  reason. 

The  spice  industry,  as  to  its  import  and  whole- 
sale aspects,  has  been  centered  between  Pearl  Street 
and  the  East  River  in  and  about  the  foot  of  Wall  Street, 
although  wholesalers  have  located  also  along  Hudson 
Street  as  far  north  as  Canal  Street. 

Spice  firms  within  the  area  include: 

William  Archibald,  Jr.,  Inc.  82  Wall  Street 

John  Clarke  &  Co.  Inc.  135  Front  Street 

G-reene  Trading  Co.  Inc.  102  Maiden  Lane 

Hahne  &  Burns  66  Beaver  Street 

H.  P.  Herrfeldt  &  Co.  82  Beaver  Street 

Joensson  Import  Corp.  80  Broad  Street 

Mutual  Spice  Co.  .        322  Pearl  Street 

Polak  Trading  Co.  15  William  Street 

Purity  Spice  &  Seed  Mills,  Inc.         42  Water  Street 

P.  Seixas  80  Wall  Street 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.  Inc.  99  Wall  Street 
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INSURANCE 

Before  Hamilton  established  The  Bank  of  New  York 
on  Wall  Street  in  1791,  The  Marine  Society  had  been 
incorporated  with  funds  limited  to  3000  pounds  a  year.  Its 
immediate  objects  were  the  improvement  of  maritime  knowledge 
and  the  relief  of  indigent  masters  of  vessels,  their  widows 
and  orphans. 

By  1815,  there  were  13  insurance  companies  having 
their  offices  on  Wall  Street*    With  its  roots  thus  firmly 
planted  in  the  downtown  area,  it  is  natural  to  find  that 
the  insurance  business  of  New  York  City  is  today  concen- 
trated in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 

It  is  true  that  three  great  life  insurance 
companies  -  The  Metropolitan  Life,  The  Equitable  Life  and 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  moved  to  quarters 
uptown,  where  land  was  cheaper  and  where  quarters  for  their 
huge  staffs  could  be  provided  in  their  own  buildings.  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  practically  all  the  insurance 
business  in  Manhattan  is  conducted  in  the  financial 
district  and  is  centered  on  John  Street,  William  Street 
and  Maiden  Lane.     Within  the  downtown  area  are  practically 
all  the  fire,  marine,  casualty,  surety  and  liability  firms 
of  the  city  as  well  as  numerous  title  and  mortgage  companies. 

An  analysis  shows  that  in  the  area  below  Fulton 
Street  there  are  180  domestic  fire  and  marine  insurance 
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companies,  of  which  94  are  the  Hew  York  branch  offices  of 
firms  with  their  headquarters  in  other  states.     In  addition, 
41  foreign  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  are  located 
in  this  area,  16  domestic  life  insurance  companies  have 
their  offices  in  the  area  and  1  foreign  life  insurance 
company  is  also  quartered  here,  .There  are  59  domestic 
and  6  foreign  casualty,  surety,  indemnity  and  liability 
companies  in  the  area  as  well  as  8  real  estate  and  title 
mortgage  companies  and  1  assessment,  life  and  casualty 
insurance  association. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
insurance  business  done  in  this  area,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  insurance  business 
of  the  country  is  done  by  firms  represented  in  the  downtown 
area.     In  addition  to  the  insurance  companies'  offices, 
there  are  also  in  this  area  hundreds  of  insurance  service 
organizations,  agencies  and  brokers,. 

For  example,  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, located  at  85  John  Street,  is  the  focal  point 
for  every  fire  insurance  company  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  for  many  collateral  activities  having  to  do  with 
the  protection  of  the  homes  and  factories  of  the  country,. 

The  concentration  of  insurance  business  in  the 
downtown  area  is  intimately  associated  with  the  banking 
resources  of  the  district,  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
premiums  may  be  translated  into  sound  securities,  and  with 
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the  shipping  and  forwarding  companies r  which  have  their 
cargoes  to  insure. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  insurance  companies  in 
the  district  which  shows  the  extreme  concentration  of 
the  insurance  business  in  the  downtown  area. 


Insurance  and  Guarantee  Companies  in  the 
Downtown  Area 


Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co. 
100  William  Street 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
39  Maiden  Lane 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
100  William  Street 

Agricultural  Insurance  Co# 
116  John  Street 


American  Surety  Co.  of  New  York 
100  Broadway 

American  Union  Insurance  Co, 
84  William  Street 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
49  Wall  Street 

Baltimore  American  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 


American  &  Foreign  Insurance  Co. Bankers  &  Shippers  Insurance  Co. 
80  Beaver  Street  95  Liaiden  Lane 

American  Alliance  Insurance  Co.  Bond  &  Mortgage  Guarantee  Corp. 
1  Liberty  Street  7  Liaiden  Lane 

American  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co. Bos ton  Insurance  Co. 


80  Liriden  Lane 


11G  John  Street 


American  Equitable  Assurance  Co.  British  American  Assurance  Co. 
92  William  Street  1£0  William  Street 

American  Home  Fire  Assurance  Co,  Caledonian- American  Insurance  Cc 


111  William  Street 

American  Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 

American  Reinsurance  Co. 
67  Wall  Street 

American  Reserve  Insurance  Co. 
99  John  Street 


102  Maiden  Lane 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co. 
102  Maiden  Lane 

Camden  Fire  Insurance  Ass'n 
76  William  Street 

Carolina  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 
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Church  Life  Insurance  Corp. 
20  Exchange  Place 

Church  Properties  Fire 

Insurance  Corp . 
22  William  Street 

City  of  New  York  Insurance  Co. 

59  Maiden  Lane 

Columbian  National  Life 

Insurance  Co. 

60  John  Street 


Federal  Union  insuranco  Co. 
150  William  Street 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  of 

New  York 

80  Maiden  Lane 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co.  of 

Maryland 

99  John  Street 

Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Fire  Corp. 
75  William  Street 


Commonwealth  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  York 
150  William  Street 


Fidelity  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
107  William  Street 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
83  Maiden  Lane 

Connecticut  G-eneral  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
80  John  Street 

Continental  Casualty  Co. 
75  Fulton  Street 


Fidelity-Phenix  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 

80  Maiden  Lane 

Fire  Association  of  Philadephia 
102  Maiden  Lane 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co, 
116  John  Street 


Continental  Insurance  Co. 
80  Maiden  Lane 

Eagle  Fire  Co.  of  New  York 
75  Maiden  Lane 

Eagle  Indemnity  Co. 
150  William  Street 

Employers  Liability  Assurance  Cor 
120  William  Street 

Equitable  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 


First  American  Fire  Insurance 

Company 

80  Maiden  Lane 

Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Franklin  National  Insurance  Co. 
85  John  Street 
P. 

Fulton  Fire  insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 

G-eneral  Alliance  Corp. 
90  John  Street 


Excess  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
10  Cedar  Street 


G-eneral  Reinsurance  Coro. 
90  John  Street 


Export  insurance  Co, 
60  Beaver  Street 


G-lens  F^lls  Insurance  Co, 
84  William  Street 


Federal  Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 


C-lobe  c;  Republic  Insurance  Co. 
92  William  Street 
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Globe  &  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
111  William  Street 

Globe  Indemnity  Co, 
150  William  Street 

Great  American  Indemnity  Co, 
1  Liberty  Street 

Great  American  Insurance  Co. 
1  Liberty  Street 

Guarantee  Co.  of  North  America 
90  John  Street 

Hamilton  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Ill  William  Street 

Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  York 
111  John  Street 

Harmonia  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co, 
110  William  Street 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
85  John  Street 

Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  Co, 
85  John  Street 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
&  Insurance  Co, 

90  John  Street 

Home  Indemnity  Co, 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Home  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Homeland  Insurance  Co,  of  America 
150  William  Street 

Homestead  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Hudson  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 
102  Maiden  Lane 


imperial  Assurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 

Importers  &  Exporters 

Insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 

Indemnity  Insurance  Co.  of 

North  America 
99  John  Street 

Insurance  Clerks'  Mutual 

Benefit  Ass'n 
150  William  Street 

Insurance  Co,  of  North  America 
99  John  Street 

International  Insurance  Co. 
80  John  Street 

Knickerbocker  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 
92  William  Street 

Lincoln  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
of  New  York  . 
99  John  Street 

Liverpool  &  London  &  C-lobe 
Insurance  Co. 
150  William  Street 

London  &  Lancashire  Indemnity 

Co,  of  America 
85  John  Street 

London  Assurance  Corp. 
99  John  Street 

Manhattan  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
99  John  Street 

Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
107  'William  Street  : 

Massachusetts  Bonding  co- 
insurance Co. 
130  William  Street 
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.Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co, 

20  Pine  Street 

Mercantile    Insurance  Co,  of 

America 
150  William  Street 

Merchants  Fire  Assurance  Corp. 

of  New  York 

45  John  Street 

Merchants  Indemnity  Corp.  of 
New  York 

45  John  Street 

Mutual  Life  insurance  Co.  of 

New  York 
34  Nassau  Street 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
of  Hartford 

85  John  Street 

National  Liberty  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 

59  Maiden  Lane 

National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
117  Liberty  Street 

National  Surety  Corp. 
4  Albany  Street 

National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
85  Maiden  Lane 

New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co. 

60  John  Street 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
75  Maiden  Lane 

New  Jersey  Insurance  Co. 
95  Maiden  Lane 

New  York  Board  of  Fire- 


Underwriters 


85  John  Street 


New  York  Casualty  Co, 
80  John  Street 

New  York  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
92  William  Street 

New  York  Underwriters 

Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 

Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
150  William  Street 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
80  Maiden  Lane 

North  American  Reassurance  Co. 
99  John  Street 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

Insurance  Co, 
150  William  Street 

North  River  Insurance  Co, 
110  William  Street 

North  Star  Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 

Northern  Insurance  Co,  of 

New  York 
83  Maiden  Lane 

Northwestern  National 

Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance 

Society 
75  Maiden  Lane 

Norwich  Union  Indemnity  Co. 
75  Maiden  Lane 

Orient  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartforc 
75  Maiden  Lane 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
95  Maiden  Lane 
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Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
150  William  Street 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  London 
150  William  Street 

phoenix  Indemnity  Co. 
150  William  Street 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford 
1  Liberty  Street 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
19  Rector  Street 

Pilot  Reinsurance  Co.  of  New  York 
70  Pine  Street 

Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 

80  Maiden  Lane 

Protective  Indemnity  Co. 
80  Maiden  Lane 


Royal  Indemnity  Co.  of 

New  York 
150  William  Street 

Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd, 
150  William  Street 

St.  Paul  Fire  C:  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
107  William  Street 

Seaboard  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 

Seaboard  Surety  Co. 
80  John  Street 

Security  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  Haven 
111  John  Street 

Security  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 
90  John  Street 


Providence-Washington  Insurance 

Company 

76  William  Street 

Provident  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
G-reat  Britain 
150  William  Street 

Queen  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
150  William  Street 

Richmond  Insurance  Co. 

110  William  Street 

Rochester  American  Insurance  Co. 
1  Liberty  Street 

Rossia  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
116  John  Street 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  of 
London 

111  John  Street 


Security  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Co. 
123  William  Street 

Southern  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Springfield  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 
85  John  Street 

Standard  Accident  Insurance 
Co.  of  Detroit 
111  John  Street 

Standard  Insurance  Co,  of 

New  York 
80  John  Street 

Standard  Surety  &  Casualty 

Co.  of  New  York 
80  John  Street 
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Star  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
150  William  Street 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 

Stuyvesant  Insurance  Co. 
Ill  William  Street 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  Ltd. 
10  Gold  Street 

Transcontinental  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 

85  John  Street 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
55  John  Street 

Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
55  John  Street 

Travelers  Indemnity  Co. 
55  John  Street 

Union  Guarantee  &  Mortgage  Co. 
29  Broadway 

Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
75  Maiden  Lane 


United  States  Casualty  Co. 
60  John  Street 

United  States  Fidelity  £ 
Guaranty  Co. 
75  William  Street 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

110  William  Street 

United  States  Guarantee  Co., 
90  J0hn  Street 

Universal  Indemnity  Insurance  Co. 

111  John  Street 

Universal  Insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 

Washington  Assurance  Corp.  of 
New  York 

45  John  Street 

Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
110  William  Street 

Yorkshire  Indemnity  Co# 
90  John  Street 

Zurich  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York 

80  John  Street 


Out-Of-Town  Fire  &  Marine  Companies 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Buffalo  Insurance  Co. 
107  William  Street 
HO  Buffalo 

Commerce  Insurance  Company 
84  William  Street 
HO  Glens  Falls 

Empire  State  Insurance  Co. 
75  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Watertown 


General  Schuyler  Fire  Insurance 

Co.  Inc. 
123  William  Street 
HO  Albany 

Metropolitan  Fire  Reassurance 
Co.  of  New  York 
116  John  Street 
HO  Hartford 
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Allemannia  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
110  William  Street 
HO  Pittsburgh 

Alliance  Insurance  Co,  of 
Philadelphia 

99  John  Street 
HO  Philadelphia 

American  Automobile  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 
HO  St.  Louis 

American  National  Fire  Insurance 
1  Liberty  Street 
HO  Ohio 

Anchor  Insurance  Co. 
123  William  Street 
HO  Providence 

Automobile  Insurance  Co.  of 
Hartford 

100  William  Street 
HO  Hartford 

Birmingham  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
85  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Birmingham 

Capital  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 

California 
150  William  Street 
KO  Sacramento 

Capital  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Concord 

75  Maiden  Lane 
HO  New  Hampshire 

Central  Fire  Insurance  Coe  of 
Baltimore 
Marine  Dept.     99  John 
Fire  «        12  Gold 

Rain  &  Hail      90  John 

HO  Baltimore 

Citizens  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  J. 
85  John  Street 
HO  Hartford 
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Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

of  Dayton 
90  John  Street 
HO  Dayton 

Concordia  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  Milwaukee 
128  William  Street 
HO  Milwaukee 

County  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 

Philadelphia 
1  Liberty  Street 
HO  Philadelphia 
Co. 

Detroit  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Co. 

1  Liberty  Street 
HO  Detroit 

Dixie  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 
HO  Newark 

Dubuque  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 

Company 
107  William  Street 
HO  Iowa 

Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  Jersey 
100  William  Street 
HO  Newark 

East  ft  West  Insurance  Co,  of 

New  Haven 
111  John  Street 
HO  New  Haven 

Eureka-Security  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
80  John  Street 
HO  Cincinnati 

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of 

Newark 
128  William  Street 
HO  Newark 

First  National  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 
116  John  Street 
HO  Seattle 


General  Insurance  Co.  of  America 
116  John  Street 
HO  Seattle 

Georgia  Home  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Georgia 

Granite  State  Fire  Insurance  Co, 

84  William  Street 

HO  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Home  Fire  <?-  Marine  Insurance  Co, 

of  California 
116  John  Street 
HO  San  Francisco 

Inter-Ocean  Reinsurance  Co, 
123  William  Street 
HO  Cedar  Rapids 

Lafayette  Fire  Insurance  Co, 
99  John  Street 
HO  New  Orleans 

Lumbermen's  Insurance  Co. 
87  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Philadelphia 

Maryland  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
80  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Delaware 

Massachusetts  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
1  Liberty  Street 
HO  Boston 

Mechanics  £  Traders  Insurance  Co, 

85  John  Street 
HO  Hartford 


Milwaukee  Mechanics  Insurance 

Company 
75  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Milwaukee 

Monarch  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
80  John  Street 
HO  Cleveland 

National  Fire  &  Marine 

Insurance  Co. 
Ill  William  Street 
HO  Elizabeth 

National  Security  Fire 

Insurance  Co, 
99  John  Street 
HO  Philadelphia 

New  Brunswick  Fire  Insurance 

Company 
59  Maiden  Lane 
HO  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

North  Carolina  Home  Insurance 

Company 
1  Liberty  Street 
HO  Raleigh 

Northwestern  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 
85  John  Street 
HO  Minneapolis 

Occidental  Insurance  Co, 
116  John  Street 
HO  San  Francisco, 

Old  Colony  Insurance  Co. 
12  Gold  Street 
HO  Boston 


Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Insurance  Philadelphia  Fire  &  Marine 

Company  Insurance  Co. 

92  William  Street  99  John  Street 

HO  New  Jersey  HO  Philadelphia 

Michigan  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance     Philadelphia  National  Insurance 

Company  Company 

90  John  Street  87  Maiden  Lane 

HO  Detroit  HO  Philadelphia 
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piedmont  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  North  Carolina 

89  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Charlotte 

Potomac  Insurance  Co.. of  the  D.C. 
100  William  Street 
K0  Philadelphia 

Reliable  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Ohio 

90  J0hn  Street 
HO  Dayton 

Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of 

Philadelphia 
87  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Philadelphia 

Sentinel  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 
HO  Springfield 

Sussex  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
92  William  Street 
HO  Newark 

Twin  City  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
85  John  Street 
HO  Minneapolis 

World  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

89  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Hartford 

Underwriters  Exchange  Corp. 

90  John  Street 
HO  Kansas  City 


Grain  Dealers  National  Mutual 

Fire  Insurance  Co, 
116  John  Street 
HO  Minneapolis 

Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Co.  of  Boston 
49  Wall  Street 
HO  Boston 

Lumbermen's  Mutual  Insurance 

Company 
75  Fulton  Street 
HO  Mansfield 

Michigan  Millers  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 
Ill  John  Street 
HO  Lansing 

Middlesex  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Co, 
107  William  Street 
K0  Concord 

Northwestern  Mutual  Fire  Ass' 
75  Fulton  Street 
HO  Seattle 

Pawtucket  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance  Co. 
135  William  Street 
HO  Pawtucket 

Pennsylvania  Lumbermen' s 

Mutual  Fire  Ins. Co 
49  Wall  Street 
HO  Philadelphia 


Foreign  Fire  &  Marine  Companies,  U.  S. 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Alliance  Assurance  Co,,  Ltd, 
90  John  Street 

Baltica  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
90  John  Street 


British  &  Foreign  Marine 

Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
60  Beaver  Street 

Century  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ill  John  Street 
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Chris tiania  General  Insurance 

Co.,  Ltd. 
102  Maiden  Lane 

Eagle  Star  &  British  Dominions 

Insuranoe  Co.,  Ltd. 
Fire  Dep't    90  John 
Marine  "      HI  John 

French  Union  &  Universal 

Insurance  Co. 

90  John  Street 

General  Fire  Assurance  Co. of  Paris 
1  Cedar  Street 


North  China  Insurance  Co., Ltd. 
150  William  Street 

Northern  Assurance  Co., Ltd. 
Fire  Dep' t    80  John 
Marine  "      111  John 

Ocean  Marine  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd. 
60  Beaver  Street 

Pearl  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
80  John  Street 

Reliance  Marine  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd. 

60  Beaver  Street 


Halifax  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
59  Maiden  Lane 

Sea  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Indemnity  Marine  Assurance  Co.,Ltd.90  John  Street 
80  William  Street 

Skandia  Insurance  Co. 
Jupiter  General  Insurance  Co., Ltd.  150  William  Street  • 
90  John  Street 

Skandinavia  Insurance  Co., Ltd. 
Law  Union  &  Rock  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.  80  J0hn  Street 
85  John  Street 

Standard  Marine  Insurance 
London  &  Lancashire  Insurance  Co.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Limited 

85  John  Street  State  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ill  John  Street 

London  &  Provincial  Marine  & 

General  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.  Svea  Fire  &  Life  Ins.  Co., Ltd, 
90  John  Street  102  Maiden  Lane 

London  c:  Scottish  Assurance  Corp.    Switzerland  General  Ins. 


80  John  Street 

Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
90  John  Street 

Maritime  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
84  William  Street 

Meiji  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
80  John  Street 

New  India  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
80  John  Street 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co. 

12  Gold  Street 

(San  Francisco  HO  in  U.  S.) 


Co.  Ltd. 

56  Beaver  Street 

Thames  &  Mersey  Marine 

Ins,  Co.,  Ltd, 
150  William  Street 

Tokio  Marine  &  Fire  Ins. 

Co.,  Ltd. 
Fire      80  John 
Marine  8  So.  William 

Union  &  Phenix  Espanol 

Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 


! 

Union  Fire,  Accident  &  General 

Insurance  Co, 
99  John  Street 

Union  Insurance  Society  of 

Canton,  Ltd. 
71  William  Street 

Urbaine  Fire  Insurance  Co* 
90  John  Street 


Western  Assurance  Company 
111  William  Street 

Yang-Tsze  Insurance  Ass'n,  Ltd. 
99  John  Street 

Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
90  John  Street 


Fire  &  Marine  Mutual  Companies,  Lloyds  & 
Inter-Insurers  Associations,  and  Miscellane o u s 


American  Steamship  Owners  Mutual    American-Exchange  Under- 
Protective  &  Indemnity  Ass'n, Inc.        writers  Association 
64  Water  Street  116  John  Street 


Lumbermen's  Underwriting  Alliance 
80  John  Street 
(HO  Kansas  City) 


Life  Insurance  Companies 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 

of  Iowa  110  William  Street 

99  William  Street 
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Casualty,   Credit,  Fidelity,  Liability,  Surety  and 
Workmen's  Compensation  Companies  with.  Offices 
in  the  Dorm  town  Area 


American  Credit  Indemnity  Co.  of 

New  York 
84  William  Street 

Citizens  Casualty  Co. 
116  John  Street 

Bakers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  York 

19  Rector  Street 

Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 
116  John  Street 

American  Automobile  Insurance  Co. 
90  John  Street 
HO  Missouri 

American  Bonding  Co.  of  Baltimore 
99  John  Street 

American  Employers  Insurance  Co, 
120  William  Street 
HO  Massachusetts 

Bankers  Indemnity  Insurance  Co, 
90  John  Street 
HO  New  Jersey 

Century  Indemnity  Co .  of  Hartford 
89  Maiden  Lane 
HO  Connecticut 


Commercial  Casualty  Ins.  Co. 
123  William  Street 
HO  New  Jersey 

Employers  Reinsurance  Corp. 
Ill  John  Street 
HO  Missouri 

First  Reinsurance  Co.  of 

Hartford 
116  John  Street 
HO  Connecticut 

Manufacturers  Casualty 

Insurance  Co. 
62  John  Street 
HO  Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts  Indemnity 

Insurance  Co, 
75  Maiden  Lane 

Medical  Protective  Co. 
50  Church  Street 
HO  Indiana 

National  Casualty  Co. 
75  Fulton  Street 
HO  Michigan 

North  American  Accident 

Insurance  Co. 
5  Beekman  Street 
HO  Illinois 

St.  Paul-Mercury  Indemnity  Co. 
107  William  Street 
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Insurance  Companies  of  Foreign  Countries 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Car  &  General  Insurance  Corp. 

Ill  John  Street 

(England) 

European  General  Reinsurance  Co*, 

Ltd. 

99  John  Street 
(England) 


General  Accident,  Fire  &  Life 

Assurance  Corp. 
100  William  Street 
( Scotland) 

Provident  Accident  &  White 

Cross  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
80  John  Street 
(England) 


Real  Estate  Title  <f:  Mortgage  Companies 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Lawyers  Title  Corporation 
160  Broadway 

New  York  Title  Insurance  Co. 
71  Broadway 


New  York  Title  &  Mortgage  Corp. 
140  Cedar  Street 

Title  &  Mortgage  Co.  of 

Westchester  County 
176  Broadway 


Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 
176  Broadway 


Assessment  Life  &  Casualty  Ins,  Ass'ns 
With  Offices  in  the  Downtown  Area 


Expressmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
50  Church  Street 
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LAWYERS 


Because  of  the  magnitude  of  banking,  insurance 
and  corporate  business  in  the  downtown  district,  it  is 
natural  to  find  that  80  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  practising 
on  Manhattan  Island  have  offices  in  the  area  below  Fulton 
Street.     While  there  are  a  few  important  law  firms  located 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,   the  overwhelming  majority  of 
such  firms  have  made  their  headquarters  in  close  proximity 
to  their  clients  in  the  downtown  district. 

Another  factor  which  has  fixed  the  location  of 
these  lav;  firms  is  the  fact  that  in  and  adjoining  the 
downtown  area  are  the  courts,  the  City  departments,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  offices  where  much  of  the  practising 
attorney's  time  is  spent.    With  the  Custom  House,  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Bureau  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  area,  and  with 
the  County  Lawyers'  Association,  the  City  Hall,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Surrogate's  Court,  the  Hall  of 
Records  and  the  Municipal  Building  near  at  hand  at  the 
other  end,   there  are  reasons  of  convenience  which  make 
this  area  the  logical  place  for  the  location  of  a  law 
office. 

Comments  obtained  from  important  attorneys  in 
the  district  lay  stress  upon  the  above  facts. 

Lawyer  A,  who  specializes  in  corporation  law, 
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stated  that  it  would  be  insanity  for  a  real  lawyer  to 
move  out  of  the  downtown  area,  except  lawyers  doing 
special  work,  such  as  theatrical  lawyers  and  those 
retained    by  retail  stores.     Everything,  he  said,  is  in 
favor  of  an  office  in  the  downtown  district.     The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Surrogate's  Court  are  handy,  as  are  the  City 
departments,  the  Criminal  Courts  and  the  District  Attorney. 
He  added  that  nearly  every  lawyer's  ambition  is  to 
establish  himself  in  this  district  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  clients  that  he  finds  here. 

Lawyer  B,  who  has  had  a  general  practice,  stated 
that  the  downtown  district  has  numerous  advantages  for  a 
lawyer  and  no  disadvantages;  that  it  would  be  very  fool- 
hardy for  a  lawyer  to  move  away  because  lawyers  make 
money  where  money  changes  hands,  and  more  money  changes 
in  this  district  than  in  any  other.    He  pointed  out  that 
for  some  reason  clients  do  not  resent  coming  a  long  way 
downtown  to  a  lawyer1 s  office  in  this  ar  e  a «  but  that 
clients  from  this  area  do  resent  being  forced  to  go  uptown 
to  see  their  attorney. 

Lawyer  C,  who  has  a  practice  among  the  utilities, 
stated  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  downtown  district  for  an  attorney.    He  added,  however, 
that  a  lawyer  whose  practice  was  primarily  with  widows 
and  orphans  might  advantageously  do  business  uptown  where 
he  could  serve  the  convenience  of  his  clients. 

•  •  • 
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According  to  Mr.  Schraehl  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association,  14  Vesey  Street,   there  were  in  Manhattan  in 
1931  8,785  lawyers,  and.  today  there  are  probably  about 
13,000.     He,  too,  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  concentration 
of  lawyers  in  lower  Manhattan  the  presence  of  the  head 
offices  of  great  industrial  companies  and  proximity  to 
the  financial  centre. 

Below  is  a  list,  which  does  not  claim  to  be 
complete,  of  prominent  lawyers  and  law  firms  situated 
below  Fulton  Street. 


Prominent  Lawyers  Situated 
In  the  Downtown  Area 


Abberley  &  Bryde 
42  Broadway 

Affeld,  Sowers  &  Herrick 
141  Broadway 

Edward  A.  Alexander 
170  Broadway 

Alexander  &  G-reen 
120  Broadway 

Alexander  &  Keenan 
67  Wall  Street 

Alger,  Peck  &  Grafton 
50  Broadway 

Rayford  W.  Alley 
61  Broadway 


Ellery  0.  Anderson 
25  Broad  Street 

Anderson,  G-asser,  Ferris  L 

Anderson 
20  Pine  Street 

Appleton,  Rice  &  Perrin 
63  Wall  Street 

Ralph  Montgomery  Arkush 
15  Broad  Street 

Armstrong  C-  Keith 
7  Kanover  Street 

Auchincloss  &  Duncan 
50  Broadway 

Austrian  &  Lance 
1  Wall  Street 
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Avery  &  Whiting 
100  Broadway 

Baar,  Bennett  &  Fullen 

29  Broadway 

Harold  James  Baily 
'52  Liberty  Street 

Baldwin,  Kutchins  &  Todd 
120  Broadway 

Barber,  Fackenthal  I-  G-iddings 
120  Broadway 

Bard  &  Calkins 
25  Broad  Street 

Wendell  P.  Barker 
115  Broadway 

Barker,  Perrigo  &  Bonynge 
115  Broadway 

Barry,  Wainwright,  Thacher 

&  Symmers 
72  Wall  Street 

Battle,  Levy,  Van  Tine  & 

Fowler 
37  Wall  Street 

Baylis,   Sanborn  &  Munder 
70  Pine  Street 

Beardsley  &  Taylor 
64  Wall  Street 

Earle  L.  Beatty 

30  Broad  Street 

Edmund  Ruff in  Beckwith 
20  Exchange  Place 

Beekman,  Bogue  &  Clark 
15  Broad  Street 

Berle  &  Berle 
70  Pine  Street 

Bigelow  &  Beatty 
15  William  Street 


Bigham,   Englar,  Jones 

Houston 

64  Wall  Street 

Black,  Varian  &  Simon 

60  Wall  Tower 

Blackman,  Pratt  &  King 

61  Broadway 

Blackwell  Brothers 
52  Wall  Street 

Blake  &  Voorhees 
20  Exchange  Place 

Bouvier  <5s  Beale 
165  Broadway 

Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan 
15  Broad  Street 

Brennan,  Flamman  &  Simpson 
160  Broadway 

Briesen  c.  Schrenk 
49  Wall  Street 

B.  W.  B.  Brown 
27  Cedar  Street 

Brown,  Brenton  &  Watts 
74  Trinity  Place 

Buckley  &  Buckley 
99  Wall  Street 

Budd  &  Coffey 

20  Exchange  Place 

Burke  &  Burke 
72  Wall  Street 

Burlingame,  Nourse  &  Pettit 
149  Broadway 

Butler,  Wyckoff  &  Reid 
20  Exchange  Place 

Cabell,  Ignatius  &  Lown 
27  Cedar  Street 
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Cadwalader,  Wicker sham  &  Taft 
14  Wall  Street 

Caldwell  &  Raymond 
115  Broadway 

Allan  R.  Campbell 
90  Broad  Street 

Campbell,  Harding,  Goodwin 

&  Danforth 
44  Wall  Street 

Howard  Campbell  &  Son 
140  Nassau  Street 

Campbell  &  Whipp 
20  Exchange  Place 

Cannon  &  Cannon 
17  John  Street 

Cardozo  &  Nathan 

1  Wall  Street 

Carmody,  Roth  &  Mayer 
42  Broadway 

Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn 

2  Wall  Street 

Chadbourne,  Hunt,  Jaeckel 
&  Brown 

70  Pine  Street 

Chadbourne,  Stanchfield  &  Levy 
25  Broadway 

Chaffee,  Dawson  &  Shealy 

1  Wall  Street 

Chamberlin,  Kafer,  Wilds 
&  Jube 

2  Rector  Street 

Chapman,   Snider,  Duke  & 
Radebaugh 

55  Cedar  Street 

Choate,  Larocque  &  Mitchell 
41  Broad  Street 


Chrystie  &  Chrystie 

19  Cedar  Street 

Clark  &  Baldwin 
72  Wall  Street 

Clark,   Carr  &  Ellis 
120  Broadway 

Clark  &  Reynolds 
52  Broadway 

Clarke  &  Allen 
40  Wall  Street 

Clay,  Dillon  &  Vandewater 
120  Broadway 

L.  V.  Collings 
15  Broad  Street 

Alva  Collins 
52  Wall  Street 

Conklin  &  Bentley 

20  Exchange  Place 

Conklin  £:  Montross 
63  Wall  Street 

Philip  E.  Connell 
45  Cedar  Street 

Cook,  Nathan  &  Lehman 
20  Pine  Street 

George  H.  Corey 
120  Wall  Street 

Cotton,  Franklin,  Wright 

&  Gordon 
63  Wall  Street 

Coudert  Brothers 
2  Rector  Street 

Covington  &  Moesel 
80  Broadway 

Cravath,  deGersdorff, 

Swaine  b  Wood 
15  Broad  Street 
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Frank  N.  Crosby 
91  William  Street 

Crowell  &  Rouse 
111  Broadway 

Benjamin  F.  Crowley 
30  Broad  Street 

Curtis,  Fosdick  &  Belknap 
61  Broadway 

Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost , 

Colt  &  Mosle 
63  Wall  Street 

H.  A.  Cushing 
43  Cedar  Street 

Cuthell,  Hotchkiss  &  Mills 
20  Pine  Street 

Davies,  Auerbach  &  Cornell 
1  Wall  Street 

Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell, 

Gardiner  &  Reed 
15  Broad  Street 

Davis,  Wagner  &  Heater 
120  Broadway 

Davison  &  Manice 
7  Dey  Street 

Dawes,  Abbott  &  Littlefield 
1  Wall  Street 

Dean,  King,  Smith  &  Taylor 
160  Broadway 

Debevoise,   Stevenson  & 

Plimpton 
20  Exchange  Place 

DeForest,   Cullom  &  Elder 
14  Wall  Street 

Delafield,   Thorne,  Burleigh 

&  Marsh 
20  Exchange  Place 


Anthony  William  Deller 
67  Wall  Street 

Benjamin  P«  Dev/itt 
120  Broadway 

Dewitt,  Lockman  &  DeWitt 
88  Nassau  Street 

Dixon    &  Holmes 

26  Liberty  Street 

Duer,  Strong  &  Whitehead 
43  Exchange  Place 

Duncan  &  Mount 

27  William  Street 

Dunnington,  Gregg  &  Church 
1  Wall  Street 

Knowlton  Durham 
70  Pine  Street 

Dwight  &  Schoville 
63  Wall  Street 

John  J.  Dwyer 
40  Wall  Street 

Earle  &  Rust 

15  William  Street 

Edwards,  0*Loughlin  &  George 
7  Dey  Street 

Ehlermann  &  Crawford 
42  Broadway 

Ehrich,  Royall,  Wheeler 

&  Walter 
20  Exchange  Place 

Emery  &  Pyne 

20  Exchange  Place 

Emmet,  Marvin  &  Martin 
48  Wall  Street 

Engelhard,  Pollak,  Pitcher, 
Stern  &  Clark 
74  Trinity  Place 
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Henry  Escher 
1  Wall  Street 


G-oodhue ,  Morrison  and  Lynn 
140  Nassau  Street 


Evans,  Hunt  &  Rees 
220  Broadway 


Graham,  McMahon,  Buell  &  Knox 
1  Cedar  Street 


Evarts,   Choate,   Sherman  ft  Leon  Greene  &  Kurd 


44  Wall  Street 

Feiner  &  Skutch 
37  Wall  Street 

Verne  Roscoe  Foley 
2  Rector  Street 


52  Broadway 

Griffiths  &  Content 
120  Broadway 

Guggenheimer  &  Unterrayer 
30  Pine  Street 


Foster  ft  Thomson 
141  Broadway 

Franc ,  Wright ,  Evans 
25  Broadway 


Woods 


Frueauff,  Robinson  &  Sloan 
60  Wall  Street 

Gaillard,   Fisher,  Allen 

ft  Bate  son 
31  Nassau  Street 


Kaight,  Smith,  Griffin  ft 

Doming 
27  William  Street 

Hardin,  Kess  ft  Eder 
74  Trinity  Place 

William  K.  Harding 
92  William  Street 

Hardy,  Stancliffe  ft  Hardy 
30  Church  Street 


Roscoe  B.  Gaither 
57  William  Street 


Harison  ft  Hewitt 
43  Cedar  Street 


Garey  &  Garey 
83  Wall  Street 


Harper  ft  Matthews 
70  Pine  Street 


Enos  Throop  Geer 
20  Exchange  Place 

Gibboney,  Johnston  ft  Flynn 
70  pine  Street 


Harrison,  Elliott  ft  Byrd 
63  Wall  Street 

Haskell,  Lyon  ft  Block 
19  Rector  Street 


Gifford,  Schull  ft  Burgess 
141  Broadway 

William  Gilligan 
90  Broad  Street 

Glass  ft  Lunch 
170  Broadway 

Gleason,  McLanahan,  Merritt 

ft  Ingraham 
40  Wall  Street 


Hawkins,  Delafield  ft 

Longfellow 

49  Wall  Street 

Hays,   St.  John,  Abramson 

&  Schulman 
43  Exchange  Place 

Hays,  Wolf,  Kaufman  ft 

Schwabacher 

115  Broadway 
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Hervey,  Barber  &  McKee 
54  Nassau  Street 

Kill,  Lockwood  &  Redfield 
165  Broadway 

Hines,  Rearick,   Dorr  & 
Hammond 

Gl  Broadway 


Jackson,   Fuller,  Nash  & 

Brophy 
15  Broad  Street 

Leon  R.  Jillson 
68  William  Street 

Katz  &  Sommericli 
120  Broadway 


Kirsh,  Newman,  Reass  &  Becker  Kaufman,  Weitzner  8c  Celler 


100  Broadway 

Leo  H.  Hoffman 
120  Wall  Street 

Hollander  &  Bernlieimer 
50  Broadway 

Holt  &  Frost 
1  Wall  Street 

George  C.  Kolton 
17  John  Street 

Hornblower,  Miller,  Miller 

&  Boston 
15  Broad  Street 


60  Wall  Street 

Kaye,  McDavitt  &  Scholer 
149  Broadway 

Kellogg,  Emery  &  Inness-Brown 
120  Broadway 

Kerf oo t  &  Mac Arthur 
25  Broadway 

King,  Barr  &  Robbins 
60  Broadway 

Kobbe,  Thatcher,  Frederick 
&  Hoar 

128  Broadway 


House,  Holthusen  &  McCloskey  Francis  L.  Kohlman 
25  Broadway  90  Broad  Street 


G-eorge  C.  Howard 
141  Broadway 

Hughes,  Schurman  &  Dwight 
100  Broadway 


John  David  Lannon 
20  Exchange  Place 

Larkin,  Andrews  &  McNaughton 
32  Liberty  Street 


Humes,  Buck,  Smith  h  Stoweli  Larkin,  Rathbone  &  Perry 
50  Broadway  70  Broadway 

Adrian  C.  Humphreys  &  Newton  Latson  &  Tarablyn 
K.  Fox  37  Wall  Street 

42  Broadway 

Laughlin,  G-erard,  Bowers 
Frederick  C.  Hunter  &  Halpin 

54  Wall  Street 

Lauterstein  &  Conroy 
Iselin  &  Riggs  15  William  Street 

25  Broad  Street 

Carlos  Lazo 

15  Broad  Street 
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Le  Boeuf  &  Winston 
15  Broad  Street 

Lee,  Donnelly  &  Curren 
160  Broadway 

Lewis  &  Kelsey 
120  Broadway 

Liraburg,  Riegelman,  Hirsch 

&  Hess 

160  Broadway 

G-uy  H.  Lippitt 

1  Cedar  Street 

Loomis,  Williams  &  Donohe 
70  Pine  Street 

Lord,  Day  &  Lord 
25  Broadway 

Lyon,  Lee  &  Lyon 
45  Cedar  Street 

Maass  &  Davidson 
20  Exchange  Place 

MacFarland,  Taylor  & 
Costello 
60  John  Street 

Mack,  McCauley  &  Spiegelberg 
70  Pine  Street 

Mackellar  &  G-erbraeht 

43  Cedar  Street 

Macklin,  Brown,  Lenahan 
&  Speer 

44  Beaver  Street 

Man  &  Man 

120  Wall  Street 

James  Mar:: hall 
165  Broadway 

Marshall  &  We hie 
50  Broadway 

Marvin  &  Eergh 

2  Rector  Street 


McCole  &  Reid 
7  Dey  Street 

McDermott  &  Turner 
1G5  Broadway 

McKercher  &  Link 
17  John  Street 

McLoughlin  &  McLoughlin 
130  Cedar  Street 

McManus ,  Ernst  &  Ernst 
170  Broadway 

Menken,  Ferguson  &  Hills 
44  Wall  Street 

Merrill,  Rogers,  C-ifford  & 
Woody 

1  Wall  Street 

Middlebrook  &  Sincerbeaux 
57  William  Street 

Milbank,  Tweed,  Hope  &  Webb 
15  Broad  Street 

Mitchell,  Taylor,  Capron 

tz  Marsh 
20  Exchange  Place 

Walter  Moffat 
160  Broadway 

Morris  <G:  McVeigh 
60  Wall  Street 

Moses  &  Singer 
30  Pine  Street 

Charles  F.  Murphy 
141  Broadway 

Murray,  Ingersoll,  Hoge  & 

Humphrey 
65  Wall  Street 

Mygatt  &  Mygatt 
49  Wall  Street 

Nevius,  Brett  i-  Kellogg 
115  Broadway 


Newman  &  Bisoo 
165  Broadway 

Niles  c-  Johnson 
56  Pine  Street 

Herbert  Noble 
115  Broadway 

Joseph  P.  Nolan 
60  Broad  Street 

Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  2nd 
20  Pine  Street 

O'Brien,  Boardman,  Conboy, 
Memhard  &  Early 

39  Broadway 

Basil  O'Connor 
120  Broadway 

0 eland  &  Kuhn 
115  Broadway 

Charlton  Ogburn 
120  Broadway 

Olcott,  Paul  &  Havens 

40  Wall  Street 

Olin,   Clark  &  Phelps 
120  Broadway 

Oiney  &  Comstock 
1  Cedar  Street 

Osborn,  Fleming  &  Whittlesey 
20  Exchange  Place 

Palmer,  Barber,  Matters  & 

Merritt 
63  Wall  Street 

Parker  &  Aaron 
20  Exchange  Place 

Parsons,  Closson  &  Mcllvaine 
52  Williams  Street 


Patterson,  Eagle,  G-re enough 

&  Day 

72  Wall  Street 

Pavey  &  Kiggins 
32  Liberty  Street 

Peck  c-  Hancock 
32  Liberty  Street 

Piatt,   Taylor  &  Walker 
120  Broadway 

Pleasants  &  Lowry 
27  William  Street 

Wilson  M.  Powell 

71  Broadway 

Powell  &  Ruch 
70  Pine  Street 

Prentice,  Collins  &  Dwight 
60  John  Street 

Prentiss  &  Moore 

72  Wall  Street 

Guernsey  Price 

I  Cedar  Street 

Proskauer,  Rose  &  Paskus 

II  Broadway 

Purrington  &  McConnell 
52  Wall  Street 

Richmond  J.  Reese 
165  Broadway 

Reeves,  Todd,   Ely  &  Beatty 
1  Cedar  Street 

Regan  &  Barrett 
120  Broadway 

Remsen  &  Remsen 
1  Cedar  Street 
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Reynolds,  Richards  & 

McCuteheon 
68  William  Street 

Samuel  Riker 

19  Cedar  Street 

Robb,  Clark  &  Dennitt 
52  William  Street 

Rogers  &  Whitaker 
52  Wall  Street 

Root,  Clark,  Buckner  & 
Eallantine 
31  Nassau  Street 

Rosenberg,  G-oldmark  &  Colin 
165  Broadway 

William  Bradford  Roul stone 
90  Broad  Street 

Rounds,  Dillingham,  Mead, 
Neagle  &  Boyd 

165  Broadway 

Rurasey  &  Morgan 
44  Wall  Street 

Charles  Rush 

92  Liberty  Street 

Rushmore,  Bisbee  &  Stern 

20  Pine  Street 

Sackett,   Chapman,  Brown 

So  Cross 
154  Nassau  Street 

Satterlee  &  Green 
52  William  Street 

Satterlee  &  Canfield 
49  Wall  Street 

Saxe  &  Sheafe 
102  Maiden  Lane 

Scott  S caramel 1 
115  Broadway 


Schurraan,  Wiley  &  Willcox 
49  Wall  Street 

Schuster  h  Feuille 

1  Cedar  Street 

Siebert  &  Riggs 

2  Rector  Street 

Shaffer  &  Pier son 

115  Broadway 

Sharretts  h  Hillis 
26  Beaver  Street 

Shattuck,  Bangs  &  Davis 
42  Broadway 

Shearman  &  Sterling 
55  Wall  Street 

Sheppard,  Jones  &  Seipp 
2?  Cedar  Street 

Shiland,  Hedges  &  Pelham 
70  Pine  Street 

Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett 
120  Broadway 

Single,  Atkins,  Middle ton 
cp-.  Tyler 

116  John  Street 

Spence,  Hopkins  &  Walser 
40  Wall  Street 

Spencer,  Ordway  &  Wierum 
72  Wall  Street 

Luke  D.  Staple ton,  Jr. 
68  William  Street 

Stewart  &  Shearer 
45  Wall  Street 

Harley  L,  S towel 1 
1  Cedar  Street 

Strange.  Myers,  Hinds  &  Wight 
165  Broadway 
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Strauss,  Reich  ft  Boyer 
141  Broadway 

Sullivan  &  Cromwell 
48  Wall  Street 

Frank  M .  Swacker 
120  Broadway 

Taft  ft  Sherman 
15  William  Street 

G-eorge  W.  Thomas 
140  Nassau  Street 

Thompson,  Freedman,  Cooke 
ft  Brown 

1  fall  Street 

Tibbetts,  Lewis  ft  Rand 
15  Broad  Street 

Tolbert,  Ewen  ft  Patterson 
45  Cedar  Street 

Townsend  ft  Kindleberger 
31  Nassau  Street 

Travis,  Brownback  ft  Paxson 
61  Broadway 

Van  Doren,  Dreyer  ft  Cotton 
20  Exchange  Place 

Van  Vorst,   Siegel  ft  Smith 
25  Broad  Street 

Albert  Van  Winkle 
76  William  Street 

Walker  ft  Redman 
100  Broadway 

Wayland  ft  Bernard 
165  Broadway 

Weadock  ft  Whiting 
20  Pine  Street 

Wherry  ft  Wight 
120  Broadway 

Zabriskie,  Sage, 
49  Wall  Street 


White  ft  Case 
14  Wall  Street 

Wickes  ft  Neils on 
60  Broadway 

Ar  t xiur  M  *  Wi  c  kw  ire 
32  Broadway 

Andrew  Wilson 
149  Broadway 

Williamson  ft  Bayles 
115  Broadway 

Wing,  Lakin,  Russell  ft  Wliedon 

14  Wall  Street 

Wing  ft  Wing 
7  Dey  Street 

Wingate  ft  Cull en 
20  Exchange  Place 

Winthrop,  Stimson,  Putnam 

ft  Roberts 
32  Liberty  Street 

John  S.  Wise,  Jr. 
27  Cedar  Street 

Wise,   Shepard  ft  Houghton 
30  Broad  Street 

Wise,  V/hitney  ft  Parker 

15  William  Street 

Henry  F.  WD Iff 
90  Broad  Street 

Wo 11 man  ft  Wo 11 man 
20  Broad  Street 

Wood,   Cooke  ft  Seitz 
68  William  Street 

Wood,  Molloy  ft  France 
25  Broad  Street 

Young  ft  Hughes 
70  Pine  Street 

Gray  ft  Todd 
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ACCOUNTANTS 


The  same  reasons  which,  loci,  to  the  concentration 
of  law  offices  in  the  downtown  area  have  operated  to  make 
this  area  the  center  for  a  majority  of  the  accounting 
firms  which  serve  the  financial  and  industrial  organi- 
zations here  as  well  as  their  clients  in  other  parts  of 
Manhattan. 

A  Survey  of  the  New  York  City  membership  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  shows  that  65$  of 
its  membership  is  located  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 
Of  537  New  York  members  of  the  Institute,  349  are  located 
in  the  Downtown  Area. 

Among  the  outstanding  firms  which  have  their 
offices  here  are: 


Price,  Waterhouse  ;•  Co. 
56  Pine  Street 

Leslie,  Banks  &  Co. 
21  West  Street 

Loomis,  Suffern  &  Fernald 
80  Broad  Street 

Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell  I:  Co. 
70  Pine  Street 

Webster,  Home,  Blanchard 
&  Taylor 

50  Broadway 


Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  & 
Montgomery 
90  Broad  Street 

Haskins  &  Sells 
15  Broad  Street 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
67  Wall  Street 

Deloitte,  Plender, 

Griffiths  c-  Co. 
49  Wall  Street 
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SHIPPING-,  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT 

From  the  time  in  1610  when  Dutch  merchants 
dispatched  vessels  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade  with  the 
American  Indians,  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
has  been  the  center  of  shipping,  export  and  import 
activitie  s . 

In  1614  the  State  s-G-eneral  of  Holland  char- 
tered the  United  New  Netherland  Company  of  Amsterdam  and 
granted  it  a  3-year  monopoly  of  the  American  fur  trade. 
Their  headquarters  was  Fort  Netherland,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Custom  House. 

In  1621  this  company  was  succeeded  by  the 
West  India  Trading  Company,  which  in  turn  chose  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island  for  the  seat  of  government 
and  for  a  trans-Atlantic  shipping  station. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  magnificent  harbor 
of  New  York,  combining  an  upper  and  lower  bay  and  a 
navigable  river,   should  become  the   center  of  maritime 
activities.     The  conditions  that  obtained  300  years  ago 
obtain  today,  with  New  York  and  New  York  shipping  inter- 
ests carrying  on  the  lion's  share . of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships  the  southern 
tip  of  Manhattan  Island  was  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
masts,  and  today  the  shipping  interests  of  Manhattan  are 
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still  concentrated  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 

A  list  of  New  York  steamship  companies  and 
operators  as  of  April  1,  1935,  shows  149  operators, 
of  which  only  28  had  headquarters  outside  of  the  down- 
town area.      Since  this  list  was  prepared,  the  French 
Line  and  the  Italian  Line  have  removed  their  offices 
uptown  for  their  passenger  traffic,  but  their  freight 
business  remains  downtown  and  constitutes  their  more 
important  source  of  revenue.      This  list  follows: - 
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LIST  OF  STEAT.SHIP  COMPANIES  AND  AGENTS 
As  of  April  1,  193  5 

(Note:     Names  starred  represent  firms  with 
headquarters  outside  the  downtown 
area) 


NAME  OF  OPERATOR 

Alco  S.S.  Lines,  Inc. 

American  Diamond  Lines 
(Black  Diamond  S.S. Corp) 

American-Foreign  S.S. Corp) 
(American  Cardinal  S.S. 
Corp) 

American-Hawaiian  S.S. Co. 

American  Tankers . Corp. 

Argonaut  S.S.  Co. 

Atlantic  &  Caribbean-  Steam 
Nav.  Co. 

(Bliss, Dallett  &  Co.) 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  S.S.  Co. 
(International  Shipping 
Corp . ) 

(N.Y,  &  Cuba  Mail  S.S. Co. 
(N.Y.  &  Porto  Rico 
S.S.  Co.) 


LINES-SERVICES 


American  Diamond 
Black  Diamond 


Ame  r  i  can-Hawai  ian 
Williams 


Argonaut 
"Red  D" 

Santo  Domingo 

Porto  Rico 

)  Ward 
Porto  Rico 


Baltic  America  Line,  Inc.  Gdynia-American 


ADDRESS 

50  Broad  St. 

39  Broadway 

80  Broad  St. 

90  Broad  St. 

21  West  St.  . 
26  Beaver  St. 
120  Wall  St. 

Ft. Wall  St. 

H  It  II 


89  Broad  St. 


Barber  S.S.  Lines,  Inc. 
(Union  Castle  Mail  S.S. 
.  Co.) 

B.L.  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Benham  &  Boy e sen,  Inc. 

Bernstein  S.S. Co.,  Arnold 

Booth  American  Shipping 
Corp. 


American-West  African  17  Battery 
Barber 


Norwegian  American 

Red  Star 

Booth 

Blue  Funnel 


420  Lex.  Ave. 
8-10  Bridge  St 
17  Battery  PI, 
17  Battery  PI. 
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NAME  OF  OPERATOR 


LIIIES-SERVICES 


ADDRESS 


Boston  II  fY.  &  Southern  SS  Co. 


Bo  wring  &  Co,' 
Boyd,  Weir  &  Sewell 

Bull,  A.  K.  c:  Co.  Inc. 


Bibby-Kenderson 

Bank 
Hans  a 

Baltimore  Insular 
Baltimore  &  Carolina 
Bull  Insular 


Burbank,  A.  L.      Co., Ltd.  Shepard 

Calmar  S.  S.  Cor]-).  Calmar 

Canada  S.  5.  Lines,  Inc. 

Canadian  Nat'l  Railways 
&  S3  Lines 

Canadian  Facific  Steamships 

Chile  S.  S.  Co. 


Cia.  de  Nav.  Lloyd 

Brasileiro 

Cia.  Sspanol  de  Uav. 

Maritime 
(Garcia  &  Diaz) 


Lloyd  Brasileiro 


G-arcia 

Linea  Sud  Americana 


Cities  Service  Transp.Co, 
Columbian  S.  S.  Co.,   Inc.  Colombian 
Colonial  navigation  Co. 


Colonial 
Providence 


Compagnie  G-eneral 
Transatlantique 

Compagnie  Maritime  Beige 
(J.  A.  Nash  &  Co.; 

Compagnia  Sud  Americana 
de  Vapores 
(Wessel  Duval  &  Co.) 

Compania  Transatlantica 


French 
Belgian 

\7est  Coast 


Spanish  Trans • 
atlantic 


24  State  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 

24  State  St. 

115  Broad  St. 

3  Bridge  St. 

25  Broadway 
535  Fifth  AVe. 

233  Broadway 
235  Broadway 
23  Broadway 

80  Broad  St. 

17  Battery  PI. 

60  Wall  Tower 
17  Battery  PI, 
Pier  11,  N.  R. 


19  State  St.  & 
Rockefeller  Center 

10  Pearl  St. 


90  Broad  Street 


24  State  St. 
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*  ♦ 


NAi.;E  OF  OPERATOR 


LINES- 3ERViCES 


ADDRESS 


Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.    America  France 


Cunard-White  Star,  Ltd. 


Dawnic  S.  S.  Corp. 


Anchor 

Anchor  Brocklebank 
Anchor  Donaldson 
Cunard-White  Star 

Quaker 
States 


Despatch  Shipping  Corp. 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav.  Co. 


Dichmann,  Wright  &  Pugh 
Dollar  3.  S.  Lines,  Inc. 


Arrow 

Wilhelmsen  Gulf 

American  Hail 
Admiral  Oriental 
Dollar 


•  Eastern  S.  S.  Lines,  Inc.    Boston-New  York 

Old  Dominion 
Richmond-New  York 
N.  Y. -Yarmouth 
N.  Y. -Portland 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line 

New  York  Inc.  Wilson 

Elwell,  James.  W.  &  Co . ,  Inc.Fabre 

France  Iberian 

Export  S.  S.  Corp.  American  Export 

►  Fall  River  Navigation  Co.     Fall  River 


42  Broadway 
25  Broadway 

17  Battery  Pl< 

44  Whitehall  St. 
122  E.  42nd  St, 
44  Whitehall  St* 


29  Broadway 
21  West  St. 


Piers  18, 19, II. R. 
»        25,  N.R.  - 


24  State  St, 
17  State  St. 

25  Broadway 

Ft. 58th  St.Bklyn 


Funch  Edye  &  Co.,  Inc.  American  &  Indian      25  Broadway 

(Royal  Netherland  SS  Co.)   Commonwealth  &  Dominion 

Java  -  New  York 
Royal  Netherlands 
Scandinavian  -  American 


Fumes s  Withy  ?z  Co.  Ltd.      Furness  Bermuda 
(Bermuda  a  W.I.S.S.Co..)     Furness  Prince 

Furness  Red  Cross 
Cairn- Thompson 
Manchester 
Swedish  American 
Thomson 
Trinidad 


54  Whitehall  St. 
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NAME  OF  OPERATOR 


LINES-SERVICES 


ADDRESS 


G-ans  Steamship  Line 

fceneral  Steamship  Corp. 

Grace  Lines,  Inc.  Grace 
(New  Orleans  &  South.  America  S3  Co.) 
(Panama  Mail  S.  S.  Co.) 

C-reat  Lakes  Transit  Corp. 

Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.  Gulf  Pacific 
(Swayne  &  Holt,  Ltd..) 

Gulf  Refining  Co. 

Gypsum  Packet  Co.  Ltd. 

Hall  Tranship  Lines,  Inc. 


Hamburg- American-North 
German  Lloyd 


Hartford  &  New  York 
Transp.  Co. 

High  Seas  Transportation 
Co . , Inc . 

Hill,   Chas.  &  Sons 

Holland-America  Line 

ledger,  W.E. Transp . Corp . 
Horan,  J.  A.  &  Co. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 


Hamburg- Ame  r i  can 
North  German  Lloyd 


Bristol  City 
Ho 1 1 and- Ame  r i  c a 
Hedge r  Canal 

Hud  son  Rvr .  13  ight 


Hudson  River  ilav.Corp. 

International  Frei£,htinG  Corp.     I.  F.  C. 

International  Mercantile 

Marine  Co,  American  Merchant 

(Roosevelt  S.  S.  Co. Inc.)  American  Pioneer 
(American  Line  SS  Corp.)     Atlantic  Transport 

Baltimore  Mail 
Panama  Pacific 
United  States 
Leyland 


44  Whitehall  St. 
8  Bridge  St. 

10  Hanover  Sq. 

500  Fifth  Ave. 
2oo  Eroadvray 

17  Battery  PI. 
551  Rich1 d  Ter.SI 

11  Broadv/ay 

57  Broadway 

Pier  19,  N.  R. 

1819  Broadway 

1  Broadway 
29  Broadway. 

120  Wall  St. 

2  Broadway 
Pr.Ft.v?.  42nd  St. 

Pr.  52,  N.  R. 

17  Battery  PI. 

1  Broadway 
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NAME  OF  OPERATOR 


LINES -SERVICES 


ADDRESS 


Inter-Ocean  S3  Co. 
Isbrandtsen-LIoller  Co.,  Inc. 
Isthmian  S.  S.  Co. 

Italian  Line 

Kellogg  S.  S.  Corp. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co., Inc. 
(Kerr  Chartering  Co.) 


Isthmian 

I  s  thmian-I/lat  son 

N4Y.&  South  America 

Consulich 


Silver 

Silver  Java  Pacific 
Silver  Prince 
Wilhelmsen 


10  Pearl  St. 
23  Broadway 
71  Broadway 

1  State  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 
17  Battery  PI. 


Kokusai  Kisen  Kabushiki 
Kaisha 


"K» 


(Kawasaki  Kisen  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 

Lamport  C:  Holt  Line  Lamport  &  Holt 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.  Luckenbach 

Lykes  Bros.  S.  S,  Co. 
(Tampa  Inter-Ocean  S3  Co.) 

McAllister  Bros, 

McAllister  Navigation  Co.     Bear  Mountain 
McCormick  Steamship  Co. 
Mai lory,   C*  D.  &  Co. 
Matson  Navigation  Cofc 
Meddo  Steamship  Corp* 
Merchants  &  Lliners  Transp.  Co. 
Minnesota-Atlantic  Transit  Co. 
Mississippi  Shipping  Co., Inc.  Delta 


I  Broadwas'" 

24  State  St. 
120  Wall  St. 

17  Battery  PI. 
17  State  St. 
24  State  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 

II  Broadway 
535  Fifth  Aye. 
15  lioore  St, 
290  Broadway 
19  Rector  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 


(K.W.B.Zundt ,  Agts.) 


Gulf  Brazil-River  Plate 


Moore  &  I.IcCormack  Co.,  Inc.      American  Scantic  5  Broadway 
(Uooremack  G-ulf  Lines,  Inc.)  Llooremack 
(see  also  Ocean  Dominion)      Uooremack  Gulf 
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NAME  OF  OPERATOR 


LINES-SERVICES 


ADDRESS 


Munson  Steamship  Line  Munson 

fustic  S.  S-.  Co, 

National  Steam  Nav„  Co. 

of  Greece  G-reek 

Navigazione  Libera  Triestina  Libera 


(F.  Quattrone,  Inc.) 
Nederland  Steamship  Co. 
Nelson  Steamship  Co. 
New  England  S.  S.  Co. 


67  Wall  St. 
60  E.  42nd  St. 

44  V/hitehall  St. 
1  Broadway 


Transatlantica  Italians. 

25  Broadway 


Bridgeport 
New  Bedford 


Nicholson  Universal  Steamship  Co, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  N.  Y.  K. 

North  Atlantic  &  Gulf  SS  Co. 


17  Battery  PI. 
Pier  14,  N.  R. 

61  Broadway 
25  Broadway 
76  Beaver  St. 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Co,  American  &  African    26  Beaver  St. 

(Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  N.Z.)  American  &  Australian 
(Ellerman  &  Bucknell 

SS  So.)  American  &  Indian 

(Union  Castle  Mail  SS  Co.) American  <f-  Manchurian 

American  Mediterranean  Levant 
Norton 

Ocean  Dominion  S.  S.  Corp.  Aluminum  17  Battery  PI. 

(American  Caribbean  Line)  American  Caribbean    5  Broadway 


Ocean  S.S.Co.  of  Savannah  Savannah 

Ore  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Ore  Steamship  Corp. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 

Panama  Railroad  Co, 

(Panama  Railroad  SS  Lines) 

Peninsular  &  Occidental  S.S.Co. 

Phelps  Bros.  &  Co. 

Pocahontas  S.  S.  Co, 


Pier  46,  N.R. 
40  Rector  St. 
25  Broadway 
17  Battery  PI. 
24  State  St. 

33  Rector  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 
1  Broadway 


NAME  OF  OPERATOR  LINES- SERVICES  ADDRESS 

Prudential  Steamship  Co;  17  State  St. 

Pure  Oil  S.S* Co;  420  Lex.  Ave.- 

Raphel  S.S. Line  95  Broad  St. 

Record  S.S. Line, Inc.  50  Broad  St. 

Refrigerated  S.S. Line, Inc.  Pier  3,  N.  R. 
(United  Fruit  Co.) 

Rotterdam  Lloyd  Royal  Mail  Line  405  Lex.  Ave, 

Rountree,  W.  J.  &  Co.  Chilean  North  Amer.  15  Moore  St. 

Mitsui 

Royal  Llail  Lines,  Ltd.  587-5 th  Ave. 

Seaboard-C-reat  Lakes  Corp.  21  West  St. 

Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.  39  Broadway 

Seas  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.  39  Cortlandt, St . 

Seekonk  Corp.  90  Broad  St. 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corp.  50  W,  50th  St. 
(Ariglo-Srxon  Petroleum  Co. Ltd.) 

Sinclair  Navigation  Co.  45  Nassau  St. 

Southern  Pacific  S.S. Lines  Morgan  165  Broadway 

Southern  Steamship  Co.  90  West  St* 

Southgate  Nelson  Co.  Amer. Hampton  Rds.     21  West  St. 

Oriole 
Yankee 

Sprague,   C;  K.  &  Son  American  Republics  44  Whitehall 

Standard  Fruit  £  S.S. Co.  21  'West  St* 
(Di  C-eor  io  Fruit  Corp.) 

Standard  Shipping  Co.  30  Rockefeller  PI. 
(Pan  American  Foreign  Corp.) 

Standard  Vacuum  Transp.  Co.  2G  Broadway 
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NAME  OF  OPERATOR 
Star in  New  Haven  Line 


LINES-SERVICES 


ADDRESS 


Pier  13,N.R> 

States  Marine  Co. of  Baltimore  Reardon  Smith  8  Bridge  St.  . 
•Strachan  Shipping  Co.  17  Battery  PI. 

*Sun  Oil  Co.  420  Lex. Ave 

Swedish  American  Line  Swedish  American  24  State  St. 

Sword  S-.S.Co.  90  Broad  St.  . 

Tampa  Inter-Ocean  S.S.Co. (See  Lykes  Bros.)  17  Battery  PI. 
*The  Texas  Company 


^Thames  River  'Line  , Inc. 

♦Tidewater  Oil  Co. 

♦Tracy,  M.  &  J. 

Tree  Line  Navigation  Co. Ltd. 

Union  Navigation  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

*U.S. Navigation  Co. Inc. 

U.S. Shipping  Board  Fleet  Corp. 

*U..S.Tank  Ship  Corp. 

Waterman  Steamship  Corp. 

(Pan  Atlantic  S.S.Corp*) 

♦West  India  S.S.Co. 
(Daniel  Bacon,  Inc. 
(Elder, Dempster  Lines, Ltd.) 

Weyerhaeuser  S.S.Co. 

Wilmore  S.S.Co. 

♦Winchester,  J.H.&  Co. 


Refrigerated 
U.K. Baron 


135  E.42nd  St. 
Pier  31,E.R.  . 
17  Battery  PI. 
1  Broadway 
8-10  Bridge  St. 
17  Battery  PI. 
Pier  3,N.R. 
17  Battery  PI. 
45  Broadway 
120  E.42nd  St. 
80  Broad  St. 

Elder  Dempster      26  Beaver  St. 

Pacific  Coast  Direct  24  State  St. 

l  Broadway 
Newtex  17  Battery  PI. 
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The  American  Steamship  Owners*  Association, 
located  at  11  Broadway  and  representing  New  York 
steamship  interests,   states  that  practically  all  its 
shipping  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  downtown  area. 
The  Association  has  70  members,  all  of  which  are  steam- 
ship companies.      Of  the  New  York  members,  almost  all 
are  located  downtown. 

In  1933,   3,273  vessels  entered  and  3,384 
vessels  cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  York.     The  United 
States  Customs  report  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in 
clearings  through  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  years 
1930  and  1931.      It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  increase  in  1933  for  New  York  is  proportionately 
larger  than  for  any  other  port  in  the  country,  indicating 
that  this  area  is  attracting  a  greater  share  of  the 
export  and  import  business. 

In  1933  the  totals  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
commerce  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  New  York 
District,  which  includes  New  York  City,  Albany,  Newark 
and  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  were  as  follows; 

Total  tons         Incoming  Outgoing 
Total  U.S.  387,010,335      192,300,298  194,710,037 

Total  New  York        43,149,372        33,049,986  10,099,386 

In  1934  the  dollar  volume  of  exports  and  im- 
ports in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  the  Port 
of  New  York  were  as  follows:- 
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Exports  Imports 
United  States  $2,133,414,408  $1,655,049,476 

Port  of  New  York  773,941,322  834,432,687 

In  other  words,  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  the  shipping  and  export  facilities  of  New  York 
handled  more  than  a  third  of  the  exports  of  the 
country  and  more  than  a  half  of  the  imports  of  the 
nation. 

The  downtown  area  possesses  adequate 
facilities  for  transacting  this  huge  volume  of  business. 
As  noted  above,   shipping  interests  are  concentrated 
in  this  area,  and  in  addition,  the  ship  chandlery 
business,  covering  all  supplies  for  ships,  is  also 
concentrated  here.        Practically  all  ship  chandlery 
firms  except  those  which  deal  in  food  and  consumables 
are  to  be  found  below  Fulton  Street. 

Here  are  the  export  commission  houses, 
which  handle  export  transactions  for  American  manufacturers. 

Here  are  the  domestic  banks  and  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  banking  houses  to  finance  foreign  trade. 

Here  are  the  fire  and  marine  insurance 
companies  to  provide  protection  for  ships  and  cargoes. 

Here  is  the  Maritime  Association,  where 
charters  are  arranged  and  which,  with  India  House  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  affords  meeting 
places  for  those  who  interest  themselves  in  shipping  and 
in  exports  and  imports. 
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Here  is  the  Custom  House,  with  the 
Passport  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Here  are  the  Exchanges,  where  prices 
are  fixed  for  such  imports  as  cocoa,  coffee,  tea, 
rubber,  silk  and  spices,  and  for  such  exports  as 
lard,  oils,  flour,  grain,  cotton  and  metals. 

Here  are  the  consulates,  the  admiralty 
lawyers  and  the  export  departments  of  great  industrial 
companies  that  deal  in  copper,   steel  and  coal. 

A  list  of  consulates  and  agencies  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  downtown  area  follows:- 
Argentine  Republic,  Consul  General    Dominican  Republic, 


17  Battery  Place 

Australia,  Official  Secretary 
25  Broadway 

Bolivia,  Consul  General 
90  Broad  Street 

Brazil,  Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 


Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Ecua.dor, 
Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Finland, 

Consul  General 

44  Whitehall  Street 


Canada,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Germany, 


25  Broadway 

Chile,  Consul  General 
21  West  Street 

Colombia,   Consul  General 
21  West  Street 

Costa  Rica,  Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Cuba.,  Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 


Denmark,  Consul  General 
16  Bridge  Street 


Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Guatemala, 
Consul  General 
90  Broad  Street 

Haiti,   Consul  General 
90  Broad  Street 

Honduras, 
Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Hungary, Consul  General 
7  Morris  Street 
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Monaco,  Representative 
2  Rector  Street 


Panama,  Consul  General 
90  Broad  Street 


Netherlands, 
Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Nicaragua, 
Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

Norway, 

Consul  General 
115  Broad  Street 


Peru,  Consul  General 
21  West  Street 

Portugal,  Representative 
15  Mo ore  Street 

Uruguay,  Consul  General 
17  Battery  Place 

.Venezuela,  Consul  General 
113  Broad  Street 


In  addition  to  all  the  other  facilities 
noted,  the  downtown  area  houses  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  Ne?/  York,  and  the  Exporters 
and  Importers  Association. 

In  brief,  no  activity  in  the  downtown  area 
is  more  completely  organized  for  carrying  on  its 
operations  than  are  the  shipping,  export  and  import 
industries  concentrated  below  Fulton  Street. 
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GAS  MP  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES 


As  a  natural  corollary  to  the  concentration 
of  financial  resources  in  the  "banks  and  insurance 
companies  of  the  downtown  area,  this  district  has 
attracted  and  held  the  central  executive  offices  of 
utility  companies  which  are  responsible  for  providing 
financial  sustenance  and  management  to  public  service 
companies  in  every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
in  many  foreign  countries. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  industry, 
utility  companies  must  continuously  raise  money  for 
capital  investment. 

In  ordinary  business  the  management  is  able 
to  raise  money  for  expansion  for  development  through 
the  proceeds  of  current  business.     The  retailer  may 
turn  over  his  invested  capital  from  2  to  20  times  a 
year.     The  manufacturer,  when  once  established,  can 
finance  his  development  through  profits  on  his  sales. 
The  utility,  however,  must  make  an  investment  every 
time  it  secures  a  new  customer  and  that  investment, 
once  made,   can  never  be  taken  out. 

Operating  electric  utilities,  for  instance, 
even  in  good  times,  take  5  years  to  turn  over  their 
investment;  that  is  to  say,  total  gross  revenue  for 
5  years  will  equal  the  money  invested  in  plant  and 
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equipment.     These  are  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  a 
concentration  of  utilities  in  the  downtown  area  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Within  the  downtown  area  are  51  electric 
holding  companies  of  which  23  are  also  gas  holding 
companies  and  32  holding  companies  which  deal  in  gas, 
but  not  in  electricity.     Following  is  a  list  of 
electric  companies  in  the  downtown  area: 


Electric  companies 


American-Foreign  Power  Co. 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
American  Power  &  Light  Co. 
American  Utilities  Co. 
American  Water  Works  Co. 
Associated  Electric  Co. 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Associated  Tel.  Utilities  Co. 
Central  Arkansas  Public 

Service  Corp. 
Central  United  States 

Power  &  Light  Corp. 
Cities  Service  Co. 
Cities  Service  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Colonial  Utilities  Corp. 
Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Derby  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Dominion  Electric  Power  Co. 
Dominion  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Eastern  Gas  &  Electric 

Securities  Corp. 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co. 
Electric  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Empresa  Costar  Ricense 

Electricidad 
Empresa  Electricitas  Mexicanos 
Federal  Light  &  Traction  Co. 
Frontier  Corp. 

General  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 
Havana  Electric  &  Utility  Co. 
Lehigh  Power  Securities  Corp, 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 


2  Rector  Street 
30  Church  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
61  Broadway 
50  Broad  Street 
61  Broadway 
61  Broadway 
80  Broad  Street 

70  Pine  Street 

61  Broadway 
60  Wall  Street 

60  Wall  Street 
72  Wall  Street 

61  Broadway 
100  Broadway 

57  William  Street 
120  Broadway 

15  3road  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
2  Rector  Street 

2  Rector  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
70  Pine  Street 
15  Broad  Street 
61  Broadway 
2  Rector  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
50  Church  Street 
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Metropolitan  Edison  Corp. 

Mohawk  Valley  Co. 

National  Pov/er  &  Light  Co. 

New  Mexico  Power  Co. 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corp. 

North.  American  Co. 

North  American  Edison  Co, 

North  American  G-as  &  Electric  Co. 

North  Eastern  Public  Service  Co. 

North  Eastern  Water  &  Electric 

Service  Corp. 
Panama  Pov/er  &  Light  Corp. 
Peoples  Light  &  Power -Corp. 
Power  Securities  Corp. 
Power  &  Electric 

Securities  Corp. 
St.  Lawrence  Securities  Co. 
Sierra  Pacific  Electric  Co. 
South  American  Power  Co. 
Stone  &  Webster,  Inc. 
Stone  &  Webster  Service  Corp. 
Toledo  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Union  Water  Works  Co. 
Utility  Management  Corp. 
Utility  Service  Co. 


61  Broadway 

61  Broadway 

2  Rector  Street 

60  Wall  Street 

15  Broad  Street 

60  Broadway 

60  Broadway 

57  William  Street 

57  William  Street 

57  William  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
40  Exchange  Place 
2  Rector  Street 

15  Eroad  Street 
15  Broad  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
60  Wall  Street 
39  Broadway 
120  Wall  Street 
55  Broad  Street 


The  following  holding  companies  in  the  downtown 
area  control  approximately  450  gas  companies  throughout 
the  United  States: 


G-as  Companies 


American  Gas  &  Power  Co. 
Aroostock  Public  Service  Co. - 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Barnsdall  Corp. 

The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corp. 
Consolidated  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 
Dominion  Gas  Co. 
Eastern  States  Gas  Co. 
Electric  &  Gas  Utilities  Co. 
Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Co. 
Engineers  Public  Service  Co, 


60  Wall  Street 

60  Broad  Street 

61  Broadway 
120  Broadway 

20  Pine  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
60  Wall  Street 

21  West  Street 
60  Broadway 

60  Wall  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
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Federal  Water  Service  Co, 
Federated  Utilities  Inc* 
Genesee  Valley  Gas  Co,  Inc, 
Islands  Gas  &  Electric  Co, 
L'unicipal  Service  Co, 
National  Electric  Power  Co, 
National  Fuel  &  Gas  Co. 
National  Public  Service  Co, 
N,  Y»      Northern  Gas  Co, 
Oswego  River  Power  Corp, 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Corp, 
Semet-Solvay  Co, 
Southern  Gas  Securities  Co, 
Southwest  Gas  Utilities  Corp, 
Tri  City  Corp. 
United  Gas  Corp-, 
United  Gas  Public  Service  Co. 
United  States  Steel  Corp, 


27  William  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
84  William  Street 
26  Broadway 
26  Broadway 
15  Park  Row 

60  Wall  Street 
15  Broad  Street 

61  Broadway 
61  Broadway 

90  Broad  Street 
72  Wall  Street 
90  Broad  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
2  Rector  Street 
71  Broadway 


STEEL 

The  downtown  area  has  a  preponderant  part  of 
the  steel  industry  domiciled  on  Manhattan  Island.  Of 
the  29  members  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
with  headquarters  in  Mew  York,  18  have  their  offices  in 
the  downtown  district  and  11  are  located  farther  uptown. 

Of  the  119  firms  dealing  in  steel  and  steel 
products  on  Manhattan  Island,  only  34  are  located  below 
Fulton  Street,  but  the  importance  of  the  firms  which 
have  offices  here  makes  the  district  preeminently  the 
steel  center  of  the  city. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  its 
main  office  at  71  Broadway,   and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  at  25  Broadway,  both  represent  steel 
interests  which  are  worldwide  in  scope. 

United  States  Steel  with  its  subsidiaries, 
for  instance,  mines  iron  ore  in  Michigan  and  Alabama, 
manganese  ore  in  Brazil,  and  zinc  ore  in  Tennessee. 
From  its  own  mines  it  produces  coal  to  feed  its  blast 
furnaces,  and  in  its  mills  it  makes  practically  every 
form  of  rolled  and  finished  steel.  Its  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  include: 
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Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Illinois  Steel  Company 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
Cyclone  Fence  Company 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 
National  Tube  Company 
Oil  Well  Supply  Company 
The  Lorain  Steel  Company 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co. 
Columbia  Steel  Company 
American  Bridge  Company 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Scully  Steel  Products  Company 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company 
Plants  in  Canada 
As  of  December  31,   1934,  United  States  Steel 

had  176,000  employes  and  a  monthly  payroll  of  46  million 
dollars.     With  total  gross  sales  in  1934  of  581  million 
dollars,  United  States  Steel  was  by  far  the  largest 
producer  of  steel  in  the  world. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  with  73  sub- 
sidiaries and  net  billings  of  168  million  dollars  in 
1934,  had  a  similarly  wide  scope  of  properties  and 
products. 

With  financial  and  executive  responsibilities 
of  this  magnitude,  it  was  natural  that  these  and  other 
steel  companies  should  make  their  headquarters  in  the 
area  below  Fulton  Street  where  intimate  touch  could 
be  had  with  the  banking,  insurance  and  other  facilities 
which  the  district  affords. 
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 COAL, 

At  least  60$  of  the  wholesale  coal 
transactions  in  the  United  States  clear  through  the 
downtown  area,  and  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  country  is  handled  through 
offices  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 

The  commercial  production  of  anthracite 
coal  in  the  United  States  approximates  50  million 
tons  a  year,  at  an  average  price  of  $6  a  ton  at  the 
mine. 

The  coal  industry  in  New  York  became  located 
in  the  downtown  area  at  a  time  when  the  coal  companies 
were  affiliated  with  the  railroads.      At  that  time  all 
railroad  terminals  were  situated  convenient  to  the  down- 
town area,  and  when  these  coal  companies  were  dissociated 
from  the  railroads,  they  continued  their  offices  in 
their  original  location.      Among  the  leading  coal 
companies  in  the  area  are; 

Glen  Alden  of  Wilkes-Barre 
120  Broadway 

Formerly  affiliated  with  the 
D.L.&  W.  R.R. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company 
90  West  Street 

Formerly  affiliated  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.R. 

Pittston  Coal  Company) 
Patterson  Bowns  ) 
17  Battery  Place 

Formerly  affiliated  with  the  Erie  R.R. 
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Philadelphia  &  Reacting  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
District  office  143  Liberty  Street 

Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Company 
143  Liberty  Street 

Dickson  &  Eddy 

17  Battery  Place 
(Miners  and  wholesalers) 

Hudson  Coal  Company 

23  Liberty  Street 

Madeira  Hill  &  Company 
19  Rector  Street 

Whiteley  &  Buckalew 
19  Rector  Street 

Shanferoke  Coal  &  Supply  Corporation 
19  Rector  Street 

Among  the  facilities  sivailable  for  these 
coal  wholesalers  in  the  downtown  area  in  addition  to 
banking  and  insurance,  are  towing  and  barge  facilities, 
railroad  terminals  and  railroad  purchasing  departments, 
and  a  concentration  of  the  purchasing  offices  of 
companies  which  are  large  consumers  of  coal. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  are  available  in  the  district 
enable  coal  salesmen  to  get  to  any  part  of  the  metro- 
politan district  with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience. 

One  function  which  the  coal  industry  in 
New  York  performs  is  as  a  clearing  house  for  coal  trans 
actions  which  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  country.. 
Thus,   coal  might  leave  the  mines  to  be  sold  by  an  agent 
or  representative  in  a  distant  city;  yet  the  billing 
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on  the  transaction  would  be  handled  by  the  main  office 
in  the  downtown  area  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  L.  V/.  Hildreth,  New  York  district  manager 
of  the  Anthracite  Institute,   states  that  the  facilities 
of  this  area  are  ideal  for  the  coal  industry  and  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  New  York.     This  fact 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
Shanferoke  Coal  and  Supply  Corporation,  which  Was  lo- 
cated at  521  Fifth  Avenue  from  1029  to  1934,  at  which 
time  it  moved  to  its  present  address  at  19  Rector 
Street.     The  three  chief  reasons  given  for  this  move 
are  as  follows:     1)  proximity  to  other  wholesale  coal 
concerns  now  located  in  the  downtown  area;  2)  cheaper 
rent,  with  an  estimated  saving  of  about  2 bit;  3)  con- 
venience of  company  employes,  many  of  whom  live  in 
New  Jersey. 

An  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  coal 
business  done  in  the  downtown  area  lies  in  the  fact  that 
coal  business  amounting  to  more  than  150  million  dollars 
a  year  is  transacted  by  offices  in  the  area. 
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OIL 


At  the  present  time  there  are  12  oil 
companies  in  the  downtown  area  and  5  are  located 
uptown.     The  removal  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  from  26  Broadway  to  Rockefeller  Center, 
however,  has  produced  a  situation  where  approximately 
50^  of  the  oil  business  is  now  estimated  to  be  uptown. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  Texas  Company  to  the 
Chrysler  Building  and  the  concentration  of  Standard  Oil 
subsidiaries  in  Rockefeller  Center,  the  downtown  area 
has  lost,  within  the  past  few  years,   its  former  pre- 
eminence as  the  location  for  the  executive  offices  for 
the  oil  business.     Recent  newspaper  articles  indicate 
that  the  Consolidated  Oil  Company  is  about  to  sell  its 
building  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Liberty  Street  and 
remove  to  Rockefeller  Center. 


There  still  remain,   in  the  downtown  area: 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company 
The  Tidewater  Oil  Company 
The  Seaboard  Oil  Company 
The  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Company 


together  with  the  following  companies  which  are  either 
producing  oil  companies  or  distributors: 


Amerada  Petroleum  Corp. 
Atkinson  Petroleum  Co. 
Black  Eagle  Fuel  Oil. Corp. 
Borne  Scrymser  Co. 
George  Callahan  &  Co. 
Carib  Syndicate,  Ltd. 
Chard  &  Howe 

Chatham  Petroleum  Co. Inc. 
Clarkson  &  Ford  Co. 


120  Broadway 

24  State  Street 
70  Pine  Street 
1?  Battery  Place 
218  Front  Street 

25  Broadway 

256  Front  Street 
29  Beaver  Street 
55  Water  Street 


Columbia  Oil  &  Gasoline  Corp. 
Columbia  Refining  Co, 
Columbian  Petroleum  Co* 
Curran,  H,G. 

Deep  Rock  Eastern  Oil  Corp* 

V7»  B.  Dick  &  Co. inc. 

M.H.  Dingee  &  Co. 

A.H.  Garner 

General  Oil  Co. 

Haggerty  Refining  Co. 

Hartol  Products  Corp. 

Hewlett  Brothers 

Hudson  Oil  Co. Inc. 

Interocean  Oil  Co. 

I.laljamar  Oil  &  Gas  Corp. 

Mai one y  Oil  &  Manufacturing  Co* 

Mid-Continent  Petroleum  Corp. 

Middle  States  Petroleum  Corp* 

Monogram  Oil  Co. 

National  Oil  &  Supply  Co» 

New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 

North  Central  Texas  Oil  Co. 

Panhard  Oil  Corp. 

Petroleum  Brands,  Inc. 

Petroleum  Products  Co. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Ryan  Consolidated  Petroleum  Corp 

Venezuelan-American  Corp* 


61  Broadway 
90  West  Street 
17  Battery  Place 
111  Broadway 
111  Broadway 
30  Church  Street 
80  John  Street 
120  Broadway 
30  Church  Street 
50  South  Street 
117  Liberty  Street 
32  Front  Street 
24  State  Street 
90  West  Street 
60  Beaver  Street 
75  West  Street 
120  Broadv/ay 
170  Broadway 
116  Broad  Street 
50  Church  Street 
116  Broad  Street 
44  Beaver  Street 
17  Water  Street 
147  Water  Street 
54  Front  Street 

I  Wall  Street 
.165  Broadway 

II  Broadway 


One  important  oil  activity  in  the  downtown  area 
is  intimately  connected  with  shipping,  both  in  the  fuelling 
of  oil  burning  ships  and  in  the  export  of  American  oil. 

At  present,  however,  the  situation  with  regard 
to  oil  business  on  Manhattan  Island  is  largely  unsettled  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  Cities  Service  Company,  which 
has  a  tremendous  physical  investment  in  the  downtown  area  in 
the  60  Wall  Tower,  the  companies  which  still  remain  in  the 
area  are  held  in  their  present  location  by  the  facilities 
which  the  district  offers  to  every  other  large  industry* • 
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CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS 


Chemicals 

Twenty  years  ago  nearly  all  the  chemical 
companies  in  Manhattan  had  their  offices  in  the  downtown 
area  and  did  business  through  jobbers  and  brokers*  Since 
the  war,  however,  these  companies  have  established  their 
own  Sc.les  offices,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  moved 
to  uptown  quarters,  principally  in  the  Lincoln  Building, 
the  Empire  State  Building  and  Rockefeller  Center. 

At  the  present  time  the  major  chemical  companies 
in  the  downtown  area  are  the  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 
Corporation,   the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
and  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Company.  In  the 
entire  city,  however,  there  are  198  chemical  companies 
in  both  the  synthetic  and  organic  divisions  of  the 
industry.  Most  of  the  manufacturing  plants  are  outside 
New  York  City  and  the  industry  is  represented  in 
Manhattan  by  executive  and  sales  offices. 

Drugs 

The  drug  industry  has  had  a  similar  experience. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  25  drug  manufacturers  and 
about  half  as  many  wholesale  druggists  in  the  downtown 
area*  Today >  with  320  manufacturers  and  214  wholesale 
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druggists  in  Manhattan,  there  are  not  more  than  10 
representatives  of  the  wholesale  drug  industry  downtown* 

Formerly  the  National  Wholesale  Dru^ists 
Association  was  located  at  51  Maiden  Lane,  but  the 
Association  now  has  its  offices  at  330  West  42nd  Street, 

Queried  as  to  the  reason  for  changing  the 
Association's  location,  a  spokesman  said  that  their 
Maiden  Lane  quarters  were  unsuitable,  and  in  addition, 
most  of  the  membership  had  preceded  the  Association  to 
the  midtown  section* 
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JEWELERS 


With  the  Sub-Treasury  and  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  in  the  downtown  area,  it  was  natural  that 
the  jewelry  trade  of  New  York  should  locate  itself 
conveniently  to  the  source  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  a 
lone  period  of  years,  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
became  a  center  for  goldsmiths  and  dealers  in  precious 
stones.  Maiden  Lane  developed  into  a  focus  for  the 
activities  of  jewelers,  and  while  these  firms  spread  out 
into  the  adjoining  streets  the  wholesale  jewel  industry 
became  a  closely-knit  feature  of  the  downtown  area* 

With  the  expansion  of  the  insurance  business 
and  its  gradual  penetration  north  from  Wall  Street, 
competition  for  space  induced  a  number  of  jewelers  to 
remove  to  midtown,  where  they  settled  near  the  large 
retail  shops  such  as  Tiffany,  Marcus,  and  (rattle,  and  in 
1920  they  formed  a  new  colony  between  46th  and  48th 
Streets  west  of  Fifth  Avenue.  At  the  present  time  New 
York's  jewelers  are  divided  about  evenly  between  the 
uptown  and  downtown  districts. 

Since  the  settling  of  the  uptown  jewelers  in 
a  territory  which  was  not  designed  for  their  needs,  losse 
by  theft  and  robbery  have  been  greater  in  the  uptown 
district  than  in  the  section  of  the  industry  which 
remained  downtown*  The  reason  assigned  by  jewelers  for 


this  difference  is  that  in  the  downtown  center,  with 
members  of  their  own  trade  as  neighbors  and  with 
well-regulated  office  buildings  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,   it  is  much  easier    to  identify  strangers 
and  to  arrange  for  mutual  protection.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  reported  fact  that  various 
wholesale  jewelers  who  moved  uptown  in  1920  have  since 
returned  to  the  downtown  district. 
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ENGINEERING 


The  location  of  the  executive  of 


fices  of 


important  corporations  in  the  downtown  district  has 
brought  about  a  consecuent  concentration  of  engineering 
firms  and  engineers  in  the  area  below  Fulton  Street. 
According  to  the  best  estimates,  approximately  half  of 
all  the  engineers  in  Manhattan  have  their  offices  in  the 
area,  although  the  records  of  the  engineering  societies 
indicate  that  independent  engineering  firms  are  scattered 
widely  throughout  Manhattan. 


ly  grouped  in  the  downtown  district  because  of  the  presence 
here  of  the  electrical  holding  companies  and  the  telephone, 
telegraph  and  cable  headquarters.    A  list  of  the  Mew  York 
membership  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  shows  this  membership  as  of  January  1,  1933, 
classified  according  to  companies. 


engineers  but  also  £,ives  a  fair  cross  section  of  some  of 
the  larger  corporations  within  the  area.     The  list 
follows: 


Zlectrical  engineers,   of  course,  are  preponderant- 


This  list  not  only  indicates  the  location  of 


All  America  Cables,  Inc. 
67  Broad  Street 


Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co, 
50  Church  Street 


Allied  Engineers  Inc. 
120  wall  Street 


American  <?-  Foreign  Power 
Co, 

2  Rector  Street 


Allied  Power  f- 
20  Pine  Street 


Eight  Corp. 


American  Car  g  Foundry  Co. 
30  Church  Street 
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American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
30  Church  Street 

American  Locomotive  Co. 
30  Church  Street 

American  Telephone  ft  Tel.  Co. 
195  Broadway 

American  Water  Works  & 

Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
50  Broad  Street 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
25  Broadway 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 
85  Liberty  Street 

W.  S.  Bars tow  ft  Co. 
150  Broadway 

Bonbright  &  Company 
25  Nassau  Street 

Columbia  Gas  ft  Electric  Co. 
61  Broadway 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corp. 
20  Pine  Street 

Condit  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
50  Church  Street 

Copperweld  Steel  Co. 
117  Liberty  Street 

Crouse  Hinds  Co. 
30  Church  Street 

H.  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 
60  Wall  Street 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co. 
2  Rector  Street 

Federal  Light  ft  Traction  Co. 
70  Pine  Street 


Ford,  liacon  ft  Davis,  Inc. 

39  Broadway 

W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co. 
7  Hanover  Square 

Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 
11  Broadway 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
165  Broadway 

Interna ti onal  Communi cat i ons 

Laboratories,  Inc. 
67  Broad  Street 

International  Telephone  ft 

Telegraph  Corp* 
67  Broad  Street 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  ft 

Cable  Co.,  Inc. 
30  Church  Street 

Kidde,  Walter  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
140  Cedar  Street 

I.iackay  Radio  ft  Telegraph  Co. 
67  Broad  Street 

Marburg  Bros.,  Inc. 
90  'West  Street 

National  Board  of  Fire 

Underwriters 
85  John  Street 

Ohio  Brass  Co. 
50  Church  Street 

E.  L.  Phillips  ft  Co. 
50  Church  Street 

Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co. 
67  Broad  Street 

R.C.A.  Communications,  Inc. 
66  Broad  Street 
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Sanderson  &  Porter 
52  William  Street 


Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck 
19  Sector  Street 


Singer  Manuf acturins  Co. 
149  Eroadway 


Watson  Flagg  Engineering 
Co. 

140  Cedar  Street 


Socony-Vacuum  Corp. 

26  Broadway 


Western  Electric  Co. 
195  Broadway 


Stevens  &  "rood 
30  Broad  Street 


J,  G.  White  Engineering 
Corp. 

80  Broad  Street 


Stone  &  Webster  Service 

Corp . 
90  Broad  Street 


Wired  Radio,  Inc. 
60  Broadway 


In  the  same  way,  mining  engineers  are  largely  con- 


centrated in  the  downtown  area  because  of  the  presence 
here  of  the  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  companies  which  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  area.    Among  the  downtown  mining 
companies  which  employ  large  numbers  of  mining  engineers 
are  the  Mew  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  International  Nickel 
Company,  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  Kennecott  Copper 
Corporation,  National  Lead  Company,  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Company,  and  many  others. 


mining  engineers  in  the  downtown  area  that  the  Mining  Club 
was  located  in  Beaver  Street. 


centers,   one  in  and  about  30  Church  Street  and  the  other 
in  the  area  between  36th  and  42nd  Streets.     Practically  all 
of  the  sales  mechanical  engineers  are  in  the  downtown  area, 
and  the  majority  of  consulting  mechanical  engineers  are  in 
the  midtown  section.     Representative  downtown  firms  employing 


It  was  because  of  the  great  concentration  of 


Mechanical  engineers  are  located  in  two  chief 


large  numbers  of  mechanical  engineers  are: 

Beach  Russ  Company 

Busch-Sulzer  Diesel  Engine  Company 

G-ates  Rubber  Company 

Simmons  Boardman  Publication  Company 

In  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  consulting  and 
mechanical  engineers  have  moved  from  the  downtown  area,  but 
opinion  in  the  profession  is  that  this  drift  has  stopped. 

Similarly,   civil  engineers  have  gravitated  to  two 
centers,   one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty  Street  and  the 
other  in  the  Grand  Central  zone.     Examination  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  shows  that 
numerically  25%  of  all  civil  engineers  in  Manhattan  are  in 
the  downtown  district. 
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MACHINERY 


A  high  percentage  of  the  major  machinery  manufactur- 
ing companies  with  offices  in  New  York  is  located  in  the 
downtown  area  and  in  the  adjacent  district  in  and  about 
Centre  Street, 

Out  of  46  manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  16  are  in 

the  downtown  area,   11  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centre 

Street  and  the  remainder  are  divided  between  midtown 

Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn,    Measured  in  terms  of  their 

importance,   90f0  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  in  Manhattan 

are  in  the  downtown  area.     Outstanding  among  them  are: 

Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
American  Locomotive  Company 
Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Company 
Electric  Machine  Tool  Company 
Ingersoll  Rand 
Pratt  &  Whitney 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 
Brown  &  Sharpe  (one  block  above,  at  20 

Vesey  Street) 
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RETAIL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  DOWNTOWN  AREA 


With  a  resident  population  of  10,729,  and  a 
daytime  working  population  of  227, OBG  in  offices  or  shops 
in  the  area,  the  district  below  Fulton  Street  creates  a 
market  for  retail  trade  to  serve  the  needs  of  what  is 
really  a  city  in  itself.  Within  the  area  there  are  1,025 
stores  which  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows: 


General  merchandise  stores  104 

Apparel  stores  249 
Furniture  &  household 

appliance  stores  48 

Drug  stores  31 

Food  stores  78 

Service  stores  and  shops  267 
(including  barber  shops, 
tobacconists,  etc.) 

Unclassified  248 


TOTAL  1,025 


There  is  nothing  in  the  downtown  area  to  compare 
with  the  retail  and  department  stores  in  the  midtown 
section;  yet  in  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  this  area 
compares  favorably  as  a  retail  market  with  corresponding 
stores  in  the  retail  district. 

Inquiry  among  chain  stores  which  maintain 
branches  in  various  parts  of  Manhattan  discloses  that 
business  done  by  branches  in  the  downtown  area  compares 
favorably  with  other  locations. 

Three  shoe  store  chains  testify  to  the  following 

effect: 
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The  first,  a  high  class  shoe  store,  states 
that  gross  sales  of  the  branch  in  this  area  compare 
favorably  with  their  uptown  stores,  and.  declares  that  a 
branch  was  established  in  the  downtown  area  in  order  to 
serve  a  iaarket  for  high-priced  merchandise.  It  points 
out  that  its  sales  are  chiefly  to  men  and  that  sales  to 
women  customers  are  better  in  the  uptown  branches.  It 
ad.ds  that  the  decrease  in  office  forces  on  the  part  of 
industries  in  this  district  has  brought  about  a  falling 
off  in  downtown  sales. 

Another  shoe  chain,  selling  popular-priced 
shoes,  says  that  its  stores  in  the  downtown  area  are 
keeping  pace  with  stores  in  other  sections  of  Manhattan, 
although  the  raidtown  stores  are  showing  greater  promise 
for  the  immediate  future. 

The  third,  shoe  chain,  maintaining  two  stores 
in  the  district,  states  that  at  the  present  time  the 
sales  in  its  downtown  stores  are  less  than  in  its  stores 
in  raidtown  or  uptown  New  York,  but  adds  that  in  Oood 
times  sales  in  the  downtown  district  have  been  better 
than  the  average  for  stores  in  other  parts  of  Manhattan, 
This  chain  points  out  that  its  interest  in  this  district 
is  the  large  proportion  of  so-called  white  collar  workers, 
who  are  attracted  by  its  grade  of  merchandise. 

A  sporting  goods  chain  states  that  its  sales 


are  -40$  lower  than  in  1929,  but  makes  no  comparison 
with  uptown  branches. 

A  men's  apparel  chain,  operating  three  units 
in  the  downtown  area,  declares  that  the  area  provides  a 
profitable  market  for  its  merchandise. 

A  candy  and  restaurant  chain,  maintaining  six 
stores  and  two  luncheonettes  in  the  downtov/n  area,  states 
that  the  only  difference  between  unit  and  gross  sales 
shown  by  stores  in  this  area  compared  with  stores  in 
other  sections  of  Manhattan  is  that  here  sales  fluctuate 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  stock  market. 

This  chain  states  that  the  factors  which 
induced  it  to  locate  in  the  district  are:  1)  the 
concentrated  population  of  the  district;   2)  the  fact  that 
a  satisfactory  business  may  be  done  during  short  hours; 
3)  the  fact  that  when  business  and  the  security  markets 
are  good,  this  district  is  filled  with  people  of  superior 
purchasing  pov/er. 

Another  restaurant  chain,  catering  to  a  cheaper 
price  class,  makes  no  comparison  with  its  midtown  stores, 
but  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  is  today  less  street 
traffic  than  in  1929,  and  consequently  less  business  for 
their  downtov/n  stores. 

A  third  restaurant  chain,  with  two  branches 
below  Fulton  Street,   states  that  its  John  Street  unit 
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compares  favorably  as  to  cross  sales  with  other  locations 
throughout  the  city,  but  that  its  New  Street  unit  reflects 
the  great  reduction  in  personnel  and  salaries  in  the 
financial  district  and  is  lagging  behind  its  stores  in 
other  sections.  This  chain  suggests  that  a  staggered 
lunch  hour  by  the  larger  firms  in  the  downtown  area  would 
enable  restaurants  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  customers 
and  provide  more  efficient  service. 

A  drug  store  chain  declares  that  the  business 
of  its  stores  in  the  downtown  area  is  less  profitable 
tha.n  that  of  its  stores  in  other  parts  of  New  York, 
because  stores  in  this  area  close  at  six  or  seven  o'clock, 
whereas  in  other  sections  its  stores  do  business  much 
later.  This  chain  states  that  it  does  not  expect  to 
establish  any  more  stores  in  the  downtown  area. 

A  chain  of  bookshops  with  two  units  in  the 
downtown  area  states  that  sales  in  the  area  are  better 
than  in  other  parts  of  New  York. 

The  information  secured  from  these  chain 
stores  is  confirmed  by  a  former  chain  store  executive 
who  is  now  the  head  of  the  chain  store  business  of  a 
large  real  estate  firm.  He  states  that  the  shorter 
business  hours  for  chain  stores  in  the  downtown  area 
militate  against  them,  but  that  he  expects  when  business 
conditions  improve  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 


chain  druc;s,  cigars,  liquor  and  jewelry  in  the  district. 
The  same  man  asserts  that  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Securities  Commission  are  holding  back  general  business 
in  the  downtown  area.,  and  that  several  chain  store 
organizations  which  desire  to  locate  in  the  area  hesitate 
to  Oo  ahead  while  these  restrictions  are  in  force. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIE S 


In  the  downtown  area  are  located  many 
industrial  and  service  organizations  to  which  no 
reference  has  been  made,  as  they  do  not  characterize 
the  district  and  represent  no  predominant  part  of  their 
own  specific  industries. 

For  example,  there  are  13  advertising  agencies 
in  the  downtown  area,  including  such  outstanding  firms 
as  Doremus  &  Company  and  Albert  Frank  Guenther  Law, Inc. 
But  with  approximately  500  agencies  in  Manhattan  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  downtown  area  is  the  center  of 
advertising  agency  activities. 

Similarly,  with  more  than  2,000  printers  in 
the  city,  there  are  approximately  200  printers  in  the 
downtown  area.  There  are  several  architects  with  offices 
in  the  district  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
New  York  members  of  this  profession  are  located  in  the 
midtown  section  of  Manhattan. 

With  such  real  estate  brokerage  and  management 
firms  as  the  Cruik shank  Company,  Joseph  P.  Day,  Brown, 
\7heelock,  Harris  &  Company  and  many  others  in  the  downtown 
area,  the  great  majority  of  such  firms  are  located  in 
other  parts  of  Manhattan,  and  several  of  the  firms  with 
headquarters  in  this  district  have  uptown  branches. 
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All  the  trades  and  professions  which  are 
auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  the  large  industrial 
units  with  executive  offices  in  the  district  are 
represented  in  the  area,  and  a  complete  list  of  these 
auxiliary  activities  would  be  an  empty  gesture.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  almost  every  service  and  craft  on 
Manhattan  Island  is  represented  by  one  or  more  firms  with 
offices  below  Fulton  Street. 


ASSOCIATED  ACTIVITIES 

With  a  dividing  line  fixed  at  Fulton  Street, 
the  downtown  area  cannot  be  said  to  include  activities 
in  the  territory  immediately  above  Fulton.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  presence  of  these  abutting 
activities  is  an  influential  factor  in  determining 
tenancy  in  the  downtown  area  itself, 

Fulton  Fish  Market 

At  the  east  end  of  Fulton  Street,  Fulton  Fish 
Market  stretches  north  along  South  Street  and  Front  Street. 
This  market  occupies  the  foremost  position  among  the 
wholesale  fish  markets  of  the  United  States  and  does 
about  20^0  of  the  total  fish  business  of  the  country. 
Approximately  110  firms  transact  business  in  the  Fulton 
Market,  including  fresh  water  fish  dealers,   salt  water 
fish  dealers,  and  hotel  supply  houses. 

Fulton  Market  was  established  at  its  present 
location  a  century  ago  when  the  population  of  Hew  York 
City  centered  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It 
was  strategically  located  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street 
at  a  time  when  this  street  was  the  main  artery  through 
Hew  York  City  to  Fulton  Ferry,  then  an  important  means 
of  transportation  to  Brooklyn. 
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Today  Fulton  Fish  Market  does  a  business  of 
"between  30  and  35  million  dollars  a  year.  Nearly  every 
shipper  of  fish  has  at  one  time  or  another  sent  his 
product  to  this  market,  which  serves  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

The  bulk  of  fresh  and  frozen  salt  water  fish 
received  at  the  Market  is  taken  on  the  off-shore  banks 
and  the  shore  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
Newfoundland  to  Key  West,  Host  of  the  oysters  are 
received  from  Long  Island,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clams 
come  from  points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Shrimp  are 
received  from  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  scallops  are  shipped  to  the  Market  from  waters 
adjacent  to  Massachusetts,  Long  Island  and  North 
Carolina. 

Washington  Market 

At  the  west  end  of  Fulton  Street  is  Washington 
Market,  occupying  an  entire  city  block,  with  stalls  for 
perishable  food  products  brought  in  by  train,  boat  and 
truck  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  residents  of  New  York. 
Washington  Market  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a 
century,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  fixing  the 
current  prices  charged  for  products  In  the  retail  food 
markets  of  Manhattan. 
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DRYGQQDS 


Running  north  from  City  Hall  along  Broadway 
and  streets  adjacent  thereto,  with  a  center  at  Worth 
Street,  is  a  territory  devoted  to  the  wholesale  dry  Ooods 
business*  It  is  estimated  that  from  7  to  8  billion 
dollars*  worth  of  business  in  this  line  is  turned  over 
each  year>  and  this  section  of  New  York  does  practically 
one-fifth  of  this  amount, 

Types  of  merchandise  included  in  this  market 
are  piece  Goods,  hosiery,  undergarments,  men's  wear, 
ready  to  wear,  notions,  some  types  of  house  furnishings, 
and  knitted  wear.  In  1929  there  were  in  the  wholesale 
dry  Goods  district  the  following  establishments: 
Type  of  ousiness      No,  of  establishments  Net  sales  1989 
Dry  ,;oods  (general 

line)  308  #  223,783,919 

Piece  Goods  1298  1,145,377,238 

Dry  goods  (specialty)  168  47,014,769 

Notions  523  100,425, 616 

TOTAL  2297  1,516,601,542 

Anions  the  leading  firms  in  this  dry  Ooods 

district  are  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Butler  Brothers, 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Sly  &  "Talker,  Rice  Stix 

Dry  G-oods  Company 

The  cotton  textile  merchants  in  this  district 

turn  over  about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 

yearly.  LeadinG  firms  in  the  cotton  trade  in  this  district 
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are  the  Cannon  Mills,  the  Pepperell  Mills,  Southeastern 
Corporation,  Joseph  L.  Bailey  &  Company,  Coombs  Export 
&  Commission  Company,  Pacific  Mills. 

Members  of  the  Textile  Brokers  Association  at 
72  Leonard  Street  keep  in  touch  with  the  markets  for 
textile  Goods  and  the  sources  from  which  materials  may 
be  obtained  to  supply  these  markets. 

The  Textile  Export  Association  at  320  Broadway 
employs  many  of  the  export  facilities  of  the  downtown 
area  in  transacting  foreign  business.  At  least  75^  of 
the  textile  export  business  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  in  this  adjacent  area  by  approximately  100 
textile  export  concerns  in  the  Worth  Street  area. 

Normally  the  textile  export  business  amounts 
to  100  million  dollars  a  year*  Of  late  years  it  has 
dwindled  to  approximately  35  million  dollars. 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  the  silk  and 
cotton  exporters  moved  their  offices  uptown  from  the 
\7orth  Street  area.  The  cotton  sales  offices  found 
conditions  uptown  unsatisfactory  and  returned  to  Worth 
Street.  They  complained  particularly  about  the  congestion 
in  the  side  streets  uptown,  as  much  of  their  business  is 
dependent  upon  trucking. 
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FACILITIES  OF  THE  DQITNTOV/N  AREA 


I.  COMMUTING  FACILITIES 

As  an  area  which  is  essentially  devoted  to 
business,  the  downtown  district  draws  its  workers  and 
executives  chiefly  from  other  parts  of  Manhattandand  the 
Bronx;  from  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Nassau  on  Long  Island, 
from  Staten  Island,  and  from  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson, 
Passaic  and  Union  Counties  in  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  subways  and  elevated  lines, 
which,  in  themselves,  give  ready  access  from  the  lower 
part  of  Manhattan  to  many  desirable  residential  areas, 
there  are  also  available  nine  railroads,  seven  of  them 
with  terminals  almost  within  the  downtown  area,  and  the 
other  two  distant  only  fifteen  minutes  by  subway. 

These  combined  transit  facilities  place  all  of 
Staten  Island,  northern  New  Jersey,  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island,  and  Westchester  County,  New  York  within  easy 
commuting  distance  of  the  district  below  Fulton  Street. 
In  fact,  for  3rooklyn,  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey  this 
section  of  the  city  has  a  distinct  advantage  in 
transportation  facilities  over  any  other  business  area 
in  the  city.. 

The  railroad  transportation  facilities  in  detail 
are  as  follows: 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  a  terminal 
at  Cortland t  Street  (The  Hudson  Terminal)  is  a  direct 
line  from  the  downtown  area  to  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
terminals  of  the  Erie,  De lav/are  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
Lehigh  Valley,  7/est  Shore,  and  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
which  also  serve  the  New  Jersey  suburban  area,  are 
directly  across  the  Hudson  River,  and  are  made  available 
by  frequent  ferry  service. 

The  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Staten  Island  ferry  from  the  Battery 
to  Fort  George,  places  the  Borough  of  Richmond  within 
half  an  hour's  distance  of  the  downtown  area. 

The  Long  Island  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (reached  at  Platbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  in  ten 
minutes  and  at  Pennsylvania  Station,  Manhattan,  in  fifteen 
minutes  by  subway)  gives  rapid  communication  with  Long 
Island. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  the 
New  York  Central  (also  available  in  fifteen  minutes  by 
subway  at  Grand  Central)  bring  Westchester  County  within 
easy  commuting  distance. 

At  the  most  conservative  estimate  this  means 
that  in  half  an  hour's  time  executives  in  this  part  of 
the  city  can  reach  over  25  communities  well  beyond  the 
congested  population  area.  And  at  least  200  additional 
towns  are  available  in  from  half  an  hour : to  an  hour's  time. 


Many  executives,  of  course,  find  it  feasible  to  commute 
from  even  longer  distances. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  commuting  area 
available  within  an  hour's  time  from  here  is  furnished  by 
population  figures.  The  population  of  Staten  Island  (1934) 
is  estimated  at  175,689.  The  population  of  Bergen,  Essex, 
Hudson,  Passaic  and  Union  Counties,  New  Jersey,  according 
to  the  1930  census  was  2,496,558.  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island,  in  1930  had  a  population  of  303,053.  Besides 
these  strictly  commuting  areas,  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Bronx  and  Manhattan  had  in  1934  an  estimated 
population  of  7,298,102.  This  means  that  the  downtown 
area  of  Manhattan  lies  in  the  center  of  a  population 
concentration  of  approximately  10,500,000  people,  all  of 
whom  can  reach  this  locality  in  approximately  one  hour's 
time  or  less. 

The  suburban  area  readily  accessible  to  executives 
of  the  downtown  area  for  residence  offers  exceptional 
advantages.  Its  topography  is  sufficiently  varied  to  suit 
all  tastes.  Many  parts  of  it  have  ocean  or  Sound  frontage, 
affording  facilities  of  other  seashore  resorts.  It  is 
noted  for  the  civic  pride  andpi-^ressiveness  of  its 
communities.  Many  fine  parkways  and  an  abundance  of 
communicating  highways  make  its  various  sections  readily 
accessible,  one  to  the  other. 

The  educational  advantages  which  this  area 
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presents  are  noted  throughout  the  country. 

Recreational  facilities  abound.  Golf,  tennis, 
polo,  horse-back  riding,  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  are 
all  available.  Many  towns  maintain  large  public  playgrounds 
and  recreational  centers.  In  addition,  many  of  the  finest 
private  clubs  in  the  country  are  located  in  the  New  York 
suburban  area. 

In  most  of  these  suburban  communities,  property 
values  are  insured  by  zoning  restrictions  so  that  business 
may  not  encroach  on  residential  districts.  This  fact  has 
encouraged  property  owners  to  erect  substantial  homes,  and 
the  suburban  district  about  New  York  is  noted  for  its 
attractive  residential  sections. 

Throughout  the  year  train  schedules  permit 
suburban  residents  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  available 
in  New  York  without  remaining  in  town  overnight. 

The  suburbs  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  even  during  the  depression,  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  trend  toward  commuting.  Typical  of  the 
suburban  communities  surrounding  the  downtown  area  are 
the  following  facts: 

Approximately  500  persons  commute  daily  from 
Linden,  New  Jersey.  In  Flushing,  Long  Island,  800  new 
one-family  houses  are  in  course  of  construction,  of  which 
more  than  40$  have  been  sold  from  the  house  plans.  It  is 


estimated  that  about  500  persons  commute  from  Flushing 
Lo  the  downtown  area  every  day.  About  80^  of  the  business 
men  of  South  River,  New  Jersey,  journey  to  New  York  daily.  . 
Approximately  900  commuters  come  into  the  city  each  day 
from  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  About  40$  of  the  working 
population  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  commutes  daily 
to  either  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  About  20%  of  the 
population  of  New  3runswick,  New  Jersey,  is  estimated  to 
be  in  business  in  the  downtown  area  of  Manhattan.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  estimates 
that  60%>  of  its  business  men  and  women  commute  to  the 
city.  It  is  estimated  that  50/2  of  the  business  men  of 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  come  to  New  York  every  day. 
According  to  The  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  about 
40,000  persons  commute  daily  between  that  Island  and 
Manhattan.  About  5,000  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey  commute  to  Manhattan,  most  of  whom, 
it  is  estimated,  travel  to  the  downtown  area. 

There  are  approximately  1,000  commuters  from 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
40/0  are  engaged  in  business  in  downtown  Manhattan,.  From 
the  Rockaways  there  are  about  8,000  commuters  in  the 
winter  months  and  far  greater  numbers  during  the 
summertime. 

However,  despite  the  tremendous  increase  in 
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commuting  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  decade, 
there  is  still  ample  opportunity  to  find  locations  which 
will  suit  individual  desires  as  to  price,  environment 
and  type  of  home. 

Residential  advantages  offered  by  the  following 
towns  are  but,  typical  of  those  found  in  scores  of  others 
all  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  the  downtown  area,' 

In  Linden,  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  are  at  the  present  time  rttwo 
excellent  residential  sections  being  developed  and  another 
section  is  in  process  of  being  developed.  Residential 
lots  are  being  sold  at  from  $10,  to  $40*  per  foot.  The 
distance  from  Linden  to  New  York  City  Kail  is  about  17 
miles  and  can  be  reached  in  about  35  to  40  minutes*  An 
abundance  of  one  and  two-family  houses  are  available  for 
rent  as  well  as  3,  4  and  5  room  apartments  in  modern 
buildings.  Linden  has  a  cosmopolitan  population  of 
approximately  23,000." 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  24  miles  from  New  York, 
lies  on  high  ground  in  the  Wat Chung  Hills,  There  are  fifty 
trains  daily  to  New  York,  The  expresses  make  the  trip  in 
less  than  45  minutes  and  the  locals  in  one  hour. 
Commutation  fares  are  only  §10*37  a  month.  Fourteen  grammar 
schools,  two  high  schools  and  two  parochial  schools  are 
located  in  the  city  and  the  Borough  of  North  Plainfield, 
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There  are  also  three  private  schools  and  a  branch  of  the 
Drake  Business  School.  The  population  is  40,000.  City 
zoning  ordinances  segregate  business  properties,  apartments, 
two  and  one-family  dwellings.  Two  public  parks,  totalling 
127  acres,  are  naturally  wooded  playgrounds.  There  are 
five  golf  courses  in  and  about  the  city,   including  the 
Community  Golf  Club,  as  well  as  many  private  clubs  and 
organizations  appealing  to  varied  tastes. 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  nine  miles  from  New  York 
City,  has  both  subway  and  rail  connections.  Running  time 
to  Pennsylvania  Station  by  express  is  18  minutes.   It  is 
situated  one  hour  from  Long  Beach  and  ten  minutes  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  Flushing  has  five  theatres,  churches 
of  all  denominations  and  four  golf  clubs,  one  city~owned. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  few  vacancies  in  apartments, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  land  available  for  apartment  house 
and  private  house  development.  The  population  is  100,000. 

South  River,  New  Jersey,  50  miles  from  New 
York,  has  both  railroad  and  bus  transportation  to  New 
York.  The  borough,  through  its  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  encourages  the  erection  and  ownership  of 
homes.  There  are  also  available  small  houses  for  rent. 
The  borough  owns  and  operates  its  own  public  utilities. 
Population  is  11,000. 

Summit,  New  Jersey,  half  an  hour  distant  by  the 
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Lackawanna  ?a,Uroad  from  Hew  York,  offers  homes  either 
modest  or  on  a  palatial  scale.  There  are  strict  zoning 
regulations.  Because  the  territory  was  originally  densely 
wooded,  the  town  is  noted  for  its  natural  foliage  and 
beautiful  trees.  Civic,  cultural  and  fraternal  organizations 
abound.  Its  school  system  is  considered  among  the  best  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Red  Bank,  Hew  Jersey,  41  miles  from  the 
downtown  area,  is  served  by  40  trains  each  way  to  and 
from  Hew  York  daily.  The  running  time  is  one  hour  and 
seven  minutes.  The  monthly  commutation  fare  averages 
$12, 00  per  month.  Red  Bank  is  only  5  miles  from  ocean 
resorts  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  ah  all-year  community 
and  summer  pla2/ground.  Pure  water  is  assured  by  artesian 
wells.  Numerous  country  clubs  and  four  yacht  clubs  are 
in  the  vicinity*  The  Shrewsbury  River,  on  which  Red  3a.  k 
is  situated,  offers  fine  fishing.  Population  is  over  12,000. 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  has  the  largest  shopping 
center  in  Nassau  County,  a  large  number  of  golf  clubs 
nearby,  and  is  very  close  to  numerous  btate  parks  and 
beaches.  It  lies  close  to  the  Northern  State  Parkway  and 
also  to  the  Southern  State  Parkway. 

Hew  Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey,  33  miles  distant  from 
New  York  City  Hal].,  can  be  reached  in  about  55  minutes. 
Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  stresses  the  opportunities  there 
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to  acquire  homes  with  good  ^ized  lots  and  easy  access  to 
the  "open  spaces.  1'  Apartments  and  houses  are  now  available 
and  1,500  to  2,000  additional  population  could  be  taken 
care  of. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  is  nine  miles  from  the 
downtown  area,  and  can  be  reached  in  30  minutes* 
Rutherford  is  zoned  for  one-family  houses  and  offers 
homes,  gardens  and  clubs  for  the  person  of  moderate 
income.  It  can  be  reached  in  half  the  time  necessary  to 
journey  to  the  upper  end  of  New  York  City. 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  37  miles  or  one  hour 
from  Pennsylvania  Station,  has  81  miles  of  shorefront 
within  the  township.  Yachting  and  bathing  facilities  are 
at  hand.  The  township  also  embraces  the  highest  points 
on  Long  Island.  Practically  all  housing  in  Huntington 
consists  of  detached  residences  with  ample  grounds. 

The  Rockaways,  Long  Island,  offer  their  year 
round  residents  the  advantages  of  a.  summer  resort  as  well. 
The  Rockaways  have  a  7  mile  ocean  front  and  a  five  mile 
boardwalk.  Boating  and  fishing  facilities  are  excellent. 
Distance  from  New  York  City  Hall  is  about  18  miles  and 
the  Rockaways  can  be  reached  in  40  minutes  to  one  hour. 

Montclair,  New  Jersey,  is  14  miles  from  New 
York  City  on  the  east  side  of  V/at Chung  Mountain.  Altitude 
from  217-831  feet.  The  population  of  I.Iontclair  is  44,000. 
The  tax  rate  is  03.09.  There  are  12  public  schools, 
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4  private  schools  and  the  parochial  school  and  high 
school.  It  contains  8  parks,  2  golf  clubs,  and  is  served 
by  two  railroads,  the  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  Lone  Island,  largest  in 
area  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  offers  land 
for  the  building  of  individual  homes  at  prices  far  below 
property  similarly  located  in  any  other  borough.  The 
transit  facilities  include  the  Interborough  and  B.M»T; 
subways  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  The  Independent 
Subway  is  also  building  an  extension  there.  Present 
building  operations  include  both  single  family  and  apartment 
buildings,  with  the  former  predominating.  The  running 
time  from  points  in  Queens  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
varies  from  15  minutes  to  one-half  hourr 

East  Orange,  Orange j  West  Orange,  South  Orange 
and  Maplewood  are  14  miles  from  New  York  City  Hall,  which 
.can  be  reached  in  30  minutesf  The  distance  to  Times  Square 
is  16  miles  and  the  commuting  time  is  40  minutes. 
Customary  transit  facilities  are  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
or  through  Newark  with  connections  to  the  Hudson  Tubes, 

The  population  of  the  five  municipalities  is 
170,000,  of  whom  17,000  are  normally  engaged  in  business 
in  downtown  Manhattan,  Outside  of  business  residents,  the 
Oranges  utilize  the  facilities  of  downtown  Manhattan  for 
making  quicker  contacts  with  the  shopping  districts  and 
the  theatres  uptown, 
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A  large  area  in  West  Orange  is  available  for 
additional  population.     East  Orange  and  Orange  have 
indefinite  capacity  for  apartment  houses,  and  South 
Orange  and  Maplewood  are  adapted  to  single  family  homes * 
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j-  ;  COLLIUN I  CATIONS 

WO  area  of  corresponding  size  in  the  entire  world 
has  the  facilities  for  transacting  business  that  are  concen- 
trated into  the  square  mile  below  Fulton  Street,  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  transportation  and  railroad 
facilities  of  the  downtown  district,  placing  it  in  convenient 
touch  with  a  population  of  more  than  10  million  people* 

With  the  executive  offices  of  the  American  Telephone 
£•  Telegraph  Company,  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation,   the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  All  America  Cables,   Commercial  Cables, 
Mackay  Radio  and  R.C.A.   Communications,   in  the  downtown  area, 
this  district  also  1ms  unexcelled  communication  facilities 
available  for  the  great  volume  of  business  transacted  here; 

American  Telephone      Telegraph  Company 
195  Broadway 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  downtown  area,   is  the  largest  and  most 
extended  telephone  company  in  the  world. 

A  negligible  fraction  of  the  total  telephone  business 
of  the  United  States  is  transacted  through  a  few  local  com- 
panies not  controlled  by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  and  with  this  single  reservation  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  telephone  business  of  the  nation  is  financed 
and  managed  from  the  executive  offices  in  the  downtown 
area, 
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within  the  area  is  the  Dock  Department  at  Pier  A,  North 
River. 

Tc  tenants  in  the  downtown  district  facilities  are 
easily  available  for  transacting  all  necessary  business 
with  boards  and  bureaus  and  courts  that  play  a  large  part 
in  the  business  life  of  the  community.     All  tax  matters 
can  be  personally  handled  and  all  important  legal  business 
can  be  transacted  in  the  area  with  a  minimum  of  inconven- 
ience.    And  to  the  great  shipping  and  export  interests  in 
the  area  the  government  bureaus  that  center  in  the  Custom 
House  are  of  paramount  importance. 
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VIII. 


CHURCHES 


There  are  five  churches  and  two  synagogues  within 
the  downtown  area,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Trinity- 
Church  at  Wall  Street  and  "roadway. 

The  present  Trinity  Church  is  the  third  structure  on 
the  present  site.     The  first  building  was  erected  in  1696, 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1775,  and  rebuilt  in  1790. 
This  second  structure  was  replaced  by  the  present  building 
in  1845.     In  Trinity  Churchyard,  which  extends  from  "road- 
way to  Church  Street,  are  the  tombs  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
.Robert  Fulton,  Dr.   Samuel  Johnson,   the  first  president  of 
King's  College,  William  "radford,  printer  of  How  York  City' 
first  newspaper,  Marinus  Willett  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
and  .Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Jefferson.     Trinity  Church  operp„tes  a  Mission 
House  at  211  Fulton  Street. 

The  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  located 
at  45  John  Street. 

There  are  three  Reman  Catholic  churches  in  the  area, 
and  two  Jewish  synagogues.     In  addition  there  are  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  America,  amission  house,  at 
80  ;-road  Street,  and  the  Fulton  Street  Noon  Prayer  Meeting, 
run  by  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  113  Fulton 
Street. 


a  SURVEY  OF  OPINION 


The  following  comments  throw  light  on  the  present 
understanding  of  what  the  downtown  area  has  to  offer  and 
upon  some  of  the  reasons  which  determine  the  location  of 
offices  throughout  Manhattan. 

A  1 awy e r  w rites: 

"I  moved  to  the  downtown  area  about  a  year  ago 

in  order  to  be  near  to  my  more  important  clients." 

Another  says': 

"The  motivating  reason  in  removing  my  office  fr<"m 
the  downtown  section  was  that  both  myself  and  my 
associate  reside  out        the  city  during  the  summer 
and  find  the  Grand  Central  district  more  convenient. 
All  things  considered,  I  prefer  the  downtown  section 
as  the  best  location  for  the  practice  of  my  pro- 
fession and  may  conclude  to  return  there." 

A  third  attorney  states: 

"The  reason  for  our  firm's  move  from  downtown  was 
that  all  of  the  firms  from  which  we  had  regular 
retainers  had  their  principal  offices  in  the  midtown 
section, .... 

"From  our  observation,   the  reason  for  business  moving 
uptown  has  been  the  insufficiency  of  facilities  in 
the  lower  section  of  New  York  for  out-of-town  bus- 
iness men  who  do  not  like  to  spend  their  time  here 

travelling  back  and  forth  from  their  hotels  

"We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  be  back  downtown. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  ever  again  will  be 
possible . " 

A  tool  company  writes  as  follows; 

"answering  your  question  as  to  why  we  left  oUr 
downtown  offices  in  New  York,  we  say  that  the  move 
was  made  because  of  the  fact  that  at  oUr  present 
location  we  have  a  warehouse  which,  at  the  time  of 
moving,  was  a  necessary  asset. 

"For  your  information,  however,   the  writer  would 
advise  that  we  contemplate  moving  back  tn  our 
original  location  downtown, " 
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An  aluminum  company  says: 

"Wo  moved  nur  office  from  the  downtown  district 
to  uptown  on  the  theory  that  we  could  reach  our 
customers  as  well  from  uptown  and  that  the  office 
force  and  large  number  of  out-of-town  visitors 
that  wc  have  calling  upon  us  would  prefer  to  have 
us  located  uptown  and  thus  avoid  the  use  of  sub- 
ways during  the  rush  hours  of  the  day." 

A  printing  machine  company  says: 

"Answering  your  inquiry,   the  reason  f^r  nur  office 
being  located  as  it  is,  is  that  the  principals 
live  in  Westchester  County  and  it  is  a  question 
of  convenience  in  reaching  it." 

A  salt  Company  states: 

"We  moved  to  the  Grand  Central  z^ne  about  seven 
years  ago,  mr<re  as  a  matter  of  convenience  than 
anything  else.     In  making  a  survey  ~f  ^ur  employ- 
ees, we  found  that  it  would  not  be  an  inconvenienc 
to  very  many  and  a  decided  convenience  to  quite  a 
few.  " 

A  secretary  of  an  importers'  association  says: 

"I  would  say  that  n^t  more  than  10-%  of  the  entire 
industry  is  located  in  the  district  you  mention.  .-• , 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  reason  why  this 
percentage  of  the  industry  is  so  located.  The 
agents  may  prefer  it  on  account  of  easy  access  to 
Custom  House  and  steamship  lines." 

The  editor  of  a  sugar  magazine  writes: 

"The  advantages  of  this  location  are  that  it  keeps 
those  interested  in  sugar  in  close  touch  with  one 
another  and  convenient  to  the  banks  with  which  the 
do  business.     Some  brokerage  and  importing  firms, 
dealing  in  sugar,  are  interested,   also,  in  coffee 
and  the  coffee  district  is  practically  identical 
with  the  sugar  district.     It  is  conveniently 
located  also  with  reference  to  the  offices  of 
shipping  and  marine  insurance  firms  and  near  the 
Custom  House . " 

An  officer  of  a  chemical  company  gave  the  followin 
reasons  frx  the  removal  of  his  company  from  uptown  to  a 
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location  in  th  2  downtown  area: 
"1.     Cheaper  rent. 

2.  Accessibility  t^  New  Jersey  where  many  of 
the  employees  live. 

3.  Most  r'f  the  ^oard  of  Directors  nf  both 
companies  have  offices  in  the  downtown  area, 

4.  The  main  office  ^f  the  company's  bank  is 
located  in  the  area. 

5.  The  company's  legal  counsel  is  also  in  the 
district. " 

A  chemical  company  which  moved  from  the  area  to  a 

midtown  location  stated  that  the  move  was  made: 

"In  order  to  be  nearer  the  people  and  firms  with 
which  we  do  the  most  business;  also  to  be  nearer 
our  advertising  agencies  and  the  broadcasting 

companies  which  handle  our  radio  programs  

"Furthermore,  the  move  really  simmered  down  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  sick  of  riding  on  the  sub- 
ways all  day  long  back  and  forth. " 

A  public  relations  counsel  writes: 

"Our  experience  is  that  the  downtown  location  is 
the  only  10(H  accessible  location  in  the  city. 
Having  started  our  business  in  this  building 
many  years  ago,   the  reason  for  our  moving  uptown 
was  the  fact  that  our  most  active  client  was  up- 
town.    We  moved  to  45th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  takes  as  long  to  walk  from  45th  Street  to  the 
42nd  Street  subway  as  it  does  to  ride  uptown  to 
42nd  Street  

"Another  factor  which  has  a  very  considerable 
bearing  and  which  few  realize  is  the  lost  time 
on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employee  by 
the  great  congestion  on  the  streets  uptown  and 
the  temptation  to  shop  on  the  luncheon  hour  and 
there  is  also  a  disturbing  influence  as  we  walk 
along  any  of  the  uptown  streets  due  to  the  fact 
that  many,  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  you  meet,  are  not  business  people." 

One  interesting  reaction  was  obtained  in  investigat- 
ing the  machinery  industry.     A  man  closely  associated 
with  the  trade  stated  that  there  had  been  a  movement  of 


machinery  companies  uptown,  but  that  some  of  these 


companies  had  returned  to  the  downtown  district  to  avail 

themselves  of  banking  and  transit  facilities  and  to  be 

near  the  large  corporations  which  are  prospective  customers. 

Inquiry  among  firms  with  offices  in  the  ~ronx  dis- 
closed little  contact  with  facilities  in  the  downtown  area. 
An  iron  works  in  the  3ronx  stated  that  all  its  business  is 
done  in  the  area  bounded  by  39th  and  46th  Streets  and 
Lexington  and  Seventh  Avenues,  in  which  area,  they  said, 
most  of  the  contractors  and  architects  are  located. 

A  small  ice  cream  company  in  the  .".?ronx  which  manu- 
factures and  sells  to  jobbers  declared  that  most  of  its 
customers  and  its  banking  connections  are  above  the  Grand 
Central  district. 

A  lumber  company  in  the  Zronx  which  sells  to  con- 
tractors and  architects,  said  that  all  its  business 
connections,  customers,  bankers  and  attorneys  are  located 
in  the  midtown  section. 

A  "";ronx  attorney  ventured  the  opinion  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  residents  of  the   ~ronx  work  in 
Manhattan.     He  expressed  no  preference  for  any  particular 
section  of  the  Island. 

A  retail  jewelry  company  located  on  Fourth  Avenue 
stated  that  only  5$  of  its  contacts  are  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  its  present  location. 

A  wire  company  on  Fourth  Avenue  said  that  90$  of  its 
business  is  carried  on  above  the  downtown  area.     It  whole- 
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sales  wire  and  electrical  equipment  to  jobbers  who  then 
sell  to  contractors  °r  consumers.     It  banks  across  the 
street  fr^m  its  office  and  has  little  occasion  to  consult 
attorneys . 

A  pharmaceutical  rubber  company  ^n  Fourth  Avenue 
which  wholesales  to  jobbers,  said  that  1Q$  of  its  business 
is  carried  on  about  Varick  and  Orchard  Streets, 

A  company  on  Fourth  Avenue  which  imports  English 
needles  stated  that  90^  of  its  business  is  done  above 
Fulton  Street.     This  company  wholesales  to  jobbers,  who 
sell  to  clothing  manufacturers.     It  has  little  contact 
with  the  Custom  House,  as  its  commodity  is  cleared 
through  a  customs  broker  and  transported  by  truck  to 
the  office  in  Fourth  Avenue.     3oth  its  bank  and  its 
attorneys  are  located  uptown. 
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FOUR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TH5  DISTRICT 


To  secure  a  real  conception  of  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  the  downtown  area,  one  can 
visualize  the  district  as  an  economic  entity  supported 
by  four  basic  and  substantial  business  pillars, 
I,  The  banks  and  banking  institutions  of  the 

area,  controlling  as  they  do  more  than  10  billion 
dollars  of  deposits,  play  an  essential  part  in  the 
location  of  every  other  activity  in  the  district. 

These  banks  are  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
area  through  substantial  investments  in  bank  build- 
ings, and  give  a  guaranty  of  permanence  and  tone  to 
the  downtown  district. 

For  more  than  300  years  the  southern  tip 
of  Manhattan  Island  has  been  the  financial  center 
of  New  York.     Permanence  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  all  financial  centers,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  other  countries  as  well. 

London' s  financial  center  has  remained  in 
and  about  Lombard  and  Threadneedle  Streets  for  more 
than  500  years.  Berlin's  financial  center  has  been 
located  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  more  than  300 
years.  The  Bourse  of  Paris  has  been  fixed  in  and 
about  the  National  Library  since  1742,  although  the 
banks  of  Paris  have  no  such  concentration  as  exists  in 
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New  York  and  London.     The  financial  center  of  Amsterdam 
has  been  in  the  same  general  location  for  more  than  300 
years,  and  the  Riksbank  in  Stockholm,  built  in  1656,  and 
its  Stock  Exchange  built  in  1773  have  occupied  these  same 
quarters  since  their  original  location. 

Thus,  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  it  would 
appear  that  the  conservative  traditions  of  banking  bring 
an  assurance  of  permanence  to  v/hatever  section  of  a  city 
is  selected  as  the  scene  of  financial  operations. 

Whatever  vicissitudes  may  come  to  the  business 
life  of  New  York  City,  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island  has  more  than  a  reasonable  certainty  that  it  will 
remain  the  center  of  the  city's  financial  institutions 
and  of  all  collateral  and  associated  activities. 

II.  The  second  pillar  of  the  downtown  structure 

consists  of  the  stock  and  commodity  exchanges,  which 
have  been  in  the  district  since  their  inception  and 
which  will  presumably  continue  there. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  these  exchanges  is 
to  transfer  ownership  of  stocks  and  commodities  and  to 
provide  a  free  market  through  which  the  current  prices 
of  stocks  and  commodities  may  be  established,  they  per- 
form an  important  and  necessary  function  in  the  business 
life  of  the  country.     They  add  a  distinctive  character 
and  tone  to  the  tenancy  and  economic  atmosphere  of  the 
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district,   and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  center  about 
themselves  the  offices  of  their  members,   and  many  col- 
lateral businesses. 

III.  The  third  pillar  which  supports  the  business 
life  of  the  area  is  the  concentration  of  shipping  and 
foreign  trade  interests,  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  this  section  of  Manhattan  since  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  fur  traders.     Shipping  and  export  may  be  said  to 
be  the  oldest  business  activity  of  Manhattan  Island. 

IV.  The  fourth  pillar  is  the  presence  in  the 
district  of  the  executive  offices  of  thousands  of 
industrial  corporations  which  manage  and  direct 
business  activities  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

These  executive  offices  have  been  located 
in  this  area  because  their  far-flung  corporations  must 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  other  businesses 
located  here. 

There  is  an  interdependence  of  these  four 
groups  that  makes  for  mutual  cohesion,  integration, 
and  permanence. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This  survey  of  fact  and  opinion  confirms  in  general 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Regional  Plan  Survey  in 
1927: 

"The  financial  district  is,  in  effect,   one  big 
structure;  the  streets,  practically  cleared  of 
all  except  pedestrian  traffic,  are  little  more 
than  corridors  and  air  shafts... 

"It  may  be  observed  that  this  group  of  activities 
in  the  financial  district  is  concerned,   for  the 
most  part,   with  matters  of  great  import,  not 
with  petty  transactions... 

"The  efficiency  of  the  financial  district  would 
be  materially  lessened  if  it  were  scattered  over 
a  wider  area,  as  it  would  necessarily:  be  if  it 
were  mixed  up  with  a  shopping  center.  Broadly 
speahing  the  financial  district  contains  only 
such  shops  as  minister  to  the  immediate  conven- 
ience of  the  workers  in  that  district... 

"To  a  constantly  increasing  extent  the  section  is 
being  dedicated  to  the  accommodation  of  a  close- 
ly related  group  of  activities,  each  of  which 
gains  great  advantage  from  ready  accessibility 
to  the  others,  and  which  as  a  group  gain  great 
advantages  from  a  location  at  the  center  of  the 
means  of  transportation  and  communication. . . 

"The  question  of  chief  interest  regarding  the 
financial  district  relates  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  shift  in  the  location  of  this  district  from 
Wall  Street  to  the  midtown  section.'      It  has  been 
seriously  contended  by  some  writers  that  such  a 
shift  is  probable,   indeed  is  already  under  way. 
The  special  studies  made  of  this  problem  reveal 
little  ground  for  such  a  view. " 


The  downtown  area  is  the  financial  center  of 
America.     It  contains  certain  fixed  buildings  representing 
large  investments,   such  as  those  occupied  by  the  Stock 
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Exchange,  the  Curb  Exchange,  the  commodity  Exchanges,  the 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry and  shipping  and  foreign  trade  activities,  and 
those  providing  quarters  for  thousands  of  nationally  known 
industrial  corporat ions . 

The  survey  discloses  that  while  today  more  than  20% 
of  the  rentable  office  space  in  the  area  is  vacant,  the 
proved  advantages  of  the  area  and  the  close  inter-relation- 
ship of  its  economic  units  provide  a  basis  for  the  belief 
that  tenancy  can  be  increased. 

The  survey  shows  that  within  recent  yea.rs  the  area 
has  lost  half  of  the  wholesale  jewelry  industry,  half  of 
the  oil  industry,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  electrical 
machinery,   shipping  and  drug  industries,  to  newer  build- 
ings in  other  parts  of  Manhattan  which,  have  drained 
tenants  from  the  older  buildings  in  the  downtown  area. 

It  shows  that  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  734 
million  dollars  in  real  estate  in  the  downtown  area,  the 
owners  of  this  real  estate,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
are  losing  through  vacancies  possible  rentals  of  more  than 
15  million  dollars  a  year,  which  losses  will  continue 
unless  a  new  conception  of  the  advantages  of  the  district 
is  given  to  present  and  prospective  tenants. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


The  problem  that  faces  property  owners  in  the 
downtown  area  today  stands  out  clearly  from  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  present  survey. 

With  rentable  office  space  of  39,195,783  square 
feet,  there  was,   on  December  -31,   1954,  vacant  arid  unrented 
office  space  amounting  to  7,833,338  square  feet,  or  a 
vacancy  of  20  per  cent. 

Out  of  453,768  square  feet  of  rentable  space  in 
factory  buildings  of  the  downtown  area,  146,803  square 
feet  were  vacant,  a  vacancy  of  32  per  cent. 

Out  of  2,954,969  square  feet  of  rentable  space 
in  loft  structures  in  the  area,  1,157,413  square  feet  were 
vacant,   or  more  than  39  per  cent. 

Out  of  1,049,051  square  feet  of  rentable  space 
in  the  converted  loft  structures  of  the  area,  513,593 
square  feet,  or  49  per  cent,  were  vacant. 

Out  of  1,711,653  square  feet  of  rentable  space 
in  warehouses  in  the  district,  307,457  square  feet  were 
vacant,  a  vacancy  of  17  per  cent. 

Since  December  31,  1934,  further  vacancies  have 
been  created  in  the  office  buildings  of  the  area,  and 
additional  vacancies  are  looming  on  the  horizon. 

That  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole  v/ill  change  its 

essential  character  is  highly  improbable,  but  unless  some- 

s 
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thing  is  done  to  keep  present  tenants  and  to  present  the 
advantages  of  the  district  in  a  light  which  will  procure 
new  tenants,  the  existing  drift  of  tenants  away  from  the 
district  will  probably  continue. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  problem  which 
owners  of  buildings  in  the  district  must  solve  resolves 
itself  naturally  into  two  parts: 

FIRST      -      HOW  CAN  THE  PRESENT  DRIFT  OF  TENANTS 

AWAY  FROM  THE  DOWNTOWN  AREA  BE  HALTED? 

SECOND     -      HOW  CAN  ADDITIONAL  TENANTS  3E  SECURED 
TO  FILL  UP  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
VACANCIES? 
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